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FLORENCE: “ I should like to do something that would make him miserable for life.’ 
APPLETON: “Then why don’t you marry him?” 
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Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do!lars 
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or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, ‘Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of- 
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S the gay season at seaside places is 
practically ended, dancing and driv- 


ing is not so much thought of as 


hunting, golf and polo. The cottages at 
Hempstead, Cedarhurst, Tuxedo and West- 
chester are beginning to have their autumn 
appearance. Before very long the Horse 
Show will be the chief interest, as the date 
fixed is 11 November. Then, too, will 
come the Portrait Exhibition, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Consue'o Vanderbilt to Charles Richard John 
Spencer Churchill, Ninth Duke of Marlborough. 
Miss Vanderbilt is the daughter of Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt. The Duke of Marlborough is the son 
of the late Duke of Marlborough by his first wife, 
who was before her marriage Lady Alberta Francis 
Anne Hamilton, daughter of the Duke of Albercorn 
His other titles are Marquis of Blandford, Earl of 
Marlborough, Earl of Sunderland, Baron Spencer 
of Wormleighton, Baron Churchill of Sandrige, 
Prince of the Roman Empire and Prince of the 
Mindelheim, in Suabia. 

Miss Sarah May Minturn to Mr. Henry Sedg- 
wick. Miss Mintarn is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Robert Minturn, and sister of Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr. Mr. Sedgwick is the son of Mr. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Sedgwick Mansion, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

Miss Mildred Warrack to Mr, Francis Bradford 
Choate. Miss Warrack is a daugeter of the late Mr. 
James Warrack, for many years British Consul in 
Chicago. Mr. Choate is the son of the late Judge 
Choate, of Salem, Mass. 

Miss Lina Smith to Mr. H. G. Granniss. Miss 
Smith is the daughter of Mr. Granville Byan Smith, 

Miss Francis Vail to Mr. Sidney G. Ashmore. 
Miss Vail is the daughter of the late Samuel McCoun 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y. Mr. Ashmore is Prof. of Latin 
at Union College, Schenectady. 

Miss Marie Read to Count de Foras. Miss Read 
is the daughter of Gen. J. Meredith Read, formerly 
U. S. Minister to Athens. Count de Foras is Grand 
Marshal at the court of Prince Ferdinand, of Bul- 
garia, 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Henrietta Marian Grew, daughter of Mr. 
Henry Sturgis Grew, of Boston and Manchester, 


Mass., and Mr. Stephen Van Rensselaer Crosby, 
only son of Col. Schuyler Crosby, of this city, were 
married at the First Unitarian Church, Manchester 
by-the-Sea, Mass., on Wed., 18 Sept. The Rev. 
Brooke Hereford and the Rev. D. F. Lamson, of 
Manchester, officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Angelica Crosby and Miss Corinna Shattuck. Mr. 
John T. Burnett was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. George F. Keyes, Mr. Nathanial Thayer Robb, 
Mr. William Amory, Mr. Quincey W. Shaw, Jr.; 
Mr. Edward W. Grew, Mr. G. F. Goldthwaite, Mr. 
R. J. Clark, Mr. H. S. Blake, Mr. H. R. Dalton, 
Mr. Philip Codman and Mr. S, D, Parker. 

Miss Margaret Price, daughter of Mr. James 
Edward Price, Jr., of Chestnut Hill, Pa.,and Mr. 
Charles Pearson Paulding, son of Mr, Charies 
Paulding, of Cold Spring-on-Huadson, N. Y., were 
married in the Church of Our Mother of Consolation, 
Chestnut Hill, on Wed., 18 Sept., at noon, The 
Very Rev. Archbishop of Philadelphia officiated. 

Miss Mary Adelaide White, daughter of Col. 
Thomas G. White, of Beaufort, South ¢ arolina, and 
niece of Dr, Octavious White, of this city, and Mr. 
John Berrien Walker, were married on Thu., 12 
Sept., in St. Helena Episcopal Church, Beaufort, 
$. C. 

Miss Julia Wickham Leigh, daughter of Mr. 
Chapman J. Leigh, and Mr Alfred Craven Green- 
wood, were married at Grace Church Chantry, this 
city, on Mon., 12 Aug. : 

Miss Susan Warren Innes, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. Edward S. Innes, and Mr, Henry 
Livingston Center, were married in Trinity Church, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., on Tue.,17 Sep. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Livingston Center have taken a house in 
Garden Street, Santa Barbara, Cal., for the winter. 

The marriage of Miss Fanny Johnson Betts, 
daughter of Mr, George F. Betts, to Mr. Wolcott 
Howe Johnson, of Boston, Mass., will be in Grace 
Church, at 3.30 P. M. on Tue., 8 Oct. cel 

The marriage of Miss Katherine Brown Nomis di 
Pollone, niece of Miss Julia Augusta Yard, and Mr. 
Henry Hollister Pease, will be in St. Pau!l’s Church, 
Stockbridge, Mass., on Sat., 5 Oct., at noon. A 
wedding breakfast will follow at the residence of 
Miss Julia Yard, Bonnie Brae, Stockbridge, Mass. 

The marriage of Miss Nathalie Wilmer, daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Ringold Wilmer, and Mr. J. Wal- 
ter Wood, Jr.,son of Mr. J. Walter Wood, South 
Orange, N. J. will be on Tue., 24 Sept., at Short 
Hills, N. J. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Robinson, daughter 
of Mr Jeremiah Robinson, and Mr. Frederic Buil, son 
of Mr. William Lanman Bull, will be in the Charch 
of the Ascension, Wakefield, R. I., at noon on 
Wed.,2 Oct. The Rev. Dr, McLaughlin will offi- 
ciate. Bridesmaids will be Miss Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Miss Laura Lanman, Miss Elizabeth Van Rens- 
selaer, Miss Edith Woodword, Miss Ethel Wickham 
and Miss Edna Barger. Mr. Henry Worthington 
Bull will be best man. ‘The ushers will be Mr. Jon- 
athan Turnbull Lanman, Mr. Gurdon N. Maynard, 
Mr. Oliver H. P. La Farge, Mr. W. B. O. Field, 
Mr. R. S. W. Moss and Mr. D. T., L. Robinson. 

Miss Elizabeth Strattern Leggatt, daughter of Mr. 
Leggatt, of this city, and Mr. Arthur John Oakshott, 
son of ex-Mayor Oakshott, of Liverpool, England, 
were married in St. Paul's Church, Hamilton, On- 
tario, on 18 Sept. Principal Grant, of Queens Uni- 
versity, Kingston, officiated. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Leggatt, Misses Julia and Nora Oakshott, Miss 
Gillie and Miss Hendey. Mr. T.G. Mundey was 
best man. 

Miss Mary Edwards, daughter of Mrs. Lydia B. 
Tafts. and Mr. Eustis Lee Florence, the well-known 
New York artist, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, on Sat., 21 Sept., York Harbor, 
Me. The Rev. James Healey officiated. Miss El- 
eanor Taft and Miss Grace Pierce were the brides- 
maids. The ushers were Mr. D. T. V. Hunter, Mr. 
E. J. B. Hunter and Mr. E. B. Edwards. Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence will live in Germany. 


NEWPORT 


The closing of the hotels at Newport has nothing 
whatever to do with the continuance of gaieties, as 
the cottage contingent still remainsintact. A dinner 
was given on Sat., 21 Sept., by Mr. and Mrs. Calvin 
S$. Brice to Sir Julian Pauncefote, English Ambas- 
sador to this county. Present were Mrs. George 
Wiilits, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Miss Belknap, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Fairchild, Miss Stone, Lord West- 
meath, Mr. H. O. Bax-Ironsides, Mr. Stanford 
Beatty, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. Ogden Codman, 
Mr. Oliver H, P. Belmont, Mr. Pierpont Duryea, 
Mr. James V. Perkin, Mr. John C. Furman and 
Count Sierstorpf. 

The Clambake Club had a meet on Sat., 21 Sept., 
at Eastons’ Point. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has been staying for the 
past week with Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
at The Breakers. 

Dinners have been given through the week by Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. William Post, Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Osgood, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs, Shirley 
Irving, Mrs. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, Mrs. George R. 
Preston, Mrs. John L, Cadwailader, Mrs. E. N. 
Beach, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Geo. S. Scott. 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt gave a dinner in honor 
of her son, Mr. William K. Vanderhilt, Jr. Present 
were Miss Goelet, Miss Brooks, Miss Oelrichs, Miss 
Gray, Mr. C. H. Hatch, Mr. J. F. Brice, Mr. F. C. 
Havemeyer, Mr. H. F. Gray and Mr. Beverly Rob- 
inson, Jr. 

Mr. James J. Van Alen gave a dinner to Lord 
Dunraven, Present were Lady Boughey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt, Lady Eileen Wyndham-Quin, Lady 
Rachel Windham-Quin, Miss Grace Wilson and Mr. 
Fernando Y znaga. 

Mrs. Townsend Burden gave a dance at Fairlawn. 
Present were Miss Sands, Miss Brice, Miss Gam- 
mell, Miss Morgan, Miss Fair, Miss Post, Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, Lady Rachel Wyndam-Quin, 








Lady Eileen Wyndham-Quin, Miss Barger, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Centre Hitchcock, Mr. Walter K. Brice, Mr Ellis 
Hoffman, Mr. Milton Barger, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mr. 
Reginald Brooks, Mr. Henry Whitehouse and Mr. 
P. H. Duryea. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt gave a dinner at 
Rough Point. Present were Lady Bourghey, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hone, Hon. Michael H. Herbert, of 
the English Embassy and Mrs. Herbert, Miss Grace 
Wilson, Lady Rachel Wyndham-Quin, Lady Eileen 
W yndham-Quin, Miss Cushing, Lord Dunraven, Mr. 
Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. John C. Farman and Mr. 
John G, Ford, of the English Embassy. 

Mrs. W. F. Whitehouse and Mrs. N. D. Clapp 
gave ajoint pignic on Thu., 19 Sept., at Vancluse. 
Present were Miss Burden, Miss Fair, Miss Sherman, 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss Preston, Miss Wilson, 
Miss Hoffman, Miss Stillman, Miss Brice, Mr. 
Townsend Burden, Jr.; Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. 
Henry Whitehouse, Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. ; 
Mr. J. Hoffman, Mr. James A. Stillman, Mr. Stewart 
Brice and Mr. H. R. Taylor. 

Mr. William Waldorf Astor, following out a cus- 
tom inaugurated by his mother and wife, gave, on 
Thu. eve., 19 Sept., an entertainment at St. John’s 
Chapel, for the benefit of the fishermen and their 
families on the Point 

A course of lectures on Japan and the Woman 
Question are being given on Monday and Thursday 
of each week, at the residences of D. W. Clapp, 
Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. William Post and Mrs. William H, Osgood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Grant are guests of Mr. 
George S. Seott. 

Col, Paget is the guest of Mr. Ogden Goelet. 

Mr. Francis P. Freeman, Mr. Philip S, Taggart, 
Mr. Christopher H. Robert, Mr. T. Suffern Tailer, 
Mr. R. J. H. Powell, Mrs, William K. Thorn and 
Mr. J. Smith Bryce have closed their cottages for the 
season. 

The Newport Casino has had a very successful sea- 
son At a meeting held on Sat., 21 Sept.. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; Vice-Pres , U.S. Senator G. Peabody 
Wetmore; Treas , Col. G. R. Fearing; Sec., Mr. 
William R. Travers; and Sec., pro tem., Mr. W. 
Watts Sherman, It was voted to pay off $6,000 on 
the principal of the first mortgage, reducing the same 
to $40,000, making $9,000 on the mortgage paid 
since 1 June, 1895. 


LENOX 


There have been several large dances through the 
week, possibly that of Mrs. Brayton Ives being the 
most crowded. It was one of a series of three dances 
that Mrs. Ives has been giving on Friday evenings. 
Present were Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, 
Miss Elsie Clews, Miss Gertrude Parsons, Miss 
Louise Hollins, Miss Mildred Devereux, Miss Eloise 
Davis, Miss Marion Pellew, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Eleanor Adee, Miss Parsons, Miss Clara Morgan, 
Miss Louisa Barlow, Miss Frances Campbell, Miss 
Ethel Whitney, Mr. Wright Barclay, Mr. Henry 
Kernochan, Mr. John Hoyt, Mr. Gray Lockwood, 
Mr Herbert Parsons, Mr. John Hoyt, Mr. William 
Sloane, Mr. Henry Barclay, Mr. George Morgan, 
Mr. John Neilson, Mr. J. E. Davis, Mr. Philip 
Sands, Mr. David Wolfe Bishop, Mr, J. Searle Bar- 
clay, Mr. O. S. Brand and Mr. Hugh Inman. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane gave a dance on Mon. 
eve., 23 Sept., at Wyndhurst, for their son, Mr. 
William Sloane, before his return to Yale. 

Mrs. William B Shattuck and her daughter, Mrs. 
J. Burrill Hoffman, gave a musicale, which was very 
enjoyable; the amzteur performers were Mr. Gas- 
quet, from New Orleans, and Mr. Pegram, from New 
York. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay, 
Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and Mrs, David Lydig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane ,Mr. and Mrs, 
Carlos de Heredia, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Cooke, Miss 
Kate Carey, Miss Parsons,’ Miss Gertrude Parsons, 
Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, Baron and 
Baroness Fava, Miss Emily Sloane, Mavroyeni Bey, 
Baron Hermann, Mr. Raymond Le Ghait, Mr. 
Jamison Cotting and Mr. S. Howland Robbins. 

Mrs. John S, “Barnes gave’ a musicale, at which 
Mr. Mackenzie Gordon sang, Prof. Ulysses Buhler 
played, and Herr Anton Hedner ‘played the cello, 
Mr. Mackenzie Gordon is the leading tenor in St. 
Bartholomew's Church, and last winter gave a con- 
cert at the Waldorf, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Henry C. Valentine, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. 
Richard Hoffman and other prominent women. 

Mavroyeni Bey has been the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Sloane. 

Mr: W. Harold Brown is the guest of the Misses 
Furniss, 

Mr. and Mrs, Potter Palmer are the guests of Mr, 
and Mrs, Thatcher Adams, 

Mr. Jules Neilson is the guest of Mr, S. Howland 
R obbins, and will remain for the golf tournament. 

The entries for the golf match to be played for the 
cup offered by Mrs. Di Heredia are Miss Anna Sands, 
Miss Mildred Devereux, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Caroline Morgan and Miss Edith 
Sands. 

The golf cup for the men offered by Mr. John T, 
Kane is an old English cup, with the date 1703. 

Some of the younger set drove over to Pittsfield to 
a dance given on Thu. eve., 19 Sept., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Bishop for their guest, Miss Evelyn 
Willing. . 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gives the fourth and 
largest of the series of Friday night dances at Shadow 
Brook, to-morrow night, Fri., 27 Sept. The Stokes 
family are all at their beautiful new country house, 
including the Baroness Halkett, the eldest daughter, 
who will not return to Europe until after the wedding 
of her sister, 31 Oct. 

The death of Mr. John Winthrop, President of the 
Lenox Club, Wed., 18 Sept., was a great shock to 








his very large circle of friends. Although his resi- 
dence was in Stockbridge, he was much interested in 
Lenox matters. He was ill only from Friday until! 
Wednesday. The funeral services were held at St. 
Paul's Church, in Stockbridge, Sat., 21 Sept., at 3.30 
P, M., Rector Lawrence officiating. 

The tea at the boat club-house, Sat., 21 Sept., was 
one of the largest of the season. 

Mrs, William Astor is the guest of her daughter. 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, and will remain in Lenox 
throughout the autumn season. 

Count de Brusseret and Prince Lowenstein are 
spending the week here. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. D. Stokes, who hav< 
been spending the summer at North Long Branch, 
will return totown about 1 Nov., after their visit to 
Lenox, 

Mrs, Alfred Edwards and Miss Helen Edwards wi! 
return from Europe early in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot have returned fror 
Newport to their cottage at Westchester. 

Mr, and Mrs, Fitzhugh Whitehouse have close: 
their cottage, Eastbourne Lodge, at Newport, ani 
gone abroad for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clarence G. Dinsmore have returne 
from a trip to Canada, and are at their county place ai 
Rhinebeck -on-Hudson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Field have removed from 181 
W. 75 to 321 W. 78. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarkson Jay and Miss Jay 
have returned from the White Mts. 

Mrs, Fellowes Davis and Miss Marie Davis re- 
turned from Bar Harbor last week. Miss Davis is 
visiting Mrs. Henry Barclay, at Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Russell Peabody (née Miss 
Emmett), have come from Gallatin, Tenn., and are 
at the New Amsterdam. 

Gen. and Mrs. Earle have closed their cottage, the 
Barracks, Normandie-by-the-Sea, and are at Earle- 
Cliff, Washington Heights. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Muhlenberg Baily will remain 
at their place, Kings Redoubt, Fordham Heights, 
until very late in the autumn, 

Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Lawrence will spend the 
winter at their cottage on Bellevue Ave., Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish have gone on a trip 
to California on a special car. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Kernochan left Newport 
last week, where they have been the guests of Mr 
and Mrs. James P. Kernochan, and are at the Mead- 

ows, Hempstead, L I. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft Davis and Mrs. Clymer, 
mother of Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, United States 
Ambassador to England, sailed from Liverpool on the 
Teutonic an 18 Sept. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. Wadsworth Ritchie (née Miss 
Emile Tooker) have taken a house in New York for 
the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fellowes Morgan, who are at New- 
port, will spend the winter abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis P, Freeman have closed 
Tower Top, their Newport cottage, and gone to 
Lake Mohauk. 

Mrs. George Williamson will sail early in October 
to visit her sister, Miss Cornelia Livingstcn. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward Scovel (née Miss Roosevelt) 
Mr. Frederick Roosevelt Scovel and Miss Cornelia 
Roosevelt Scovel arrived this week from Europe, and 
are the guests of Mme. de Diaz Albertine, at Inter- 
laken, Coburg, Ontario. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., have re- 
turned from Newport, and are at Brook Meadow 
farm, Westbury, L. I. They will leave for Aiken, 
8. C., in November. 

Mrs. John R. Brady and Mrs. Sydney Harris have 
returned to Garden City from Quogue, L. I. 

Lady Moleswell is the guest of Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, at her cottage, Wee Bush, Newport, R. I. 

Mr. and Mrs, Pecenix Ingraham and Miss Mar- 
guerite Ingraham have been the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Barclay, at Lenox, Mass. 

Mr, John G. Ford, of the English Embassy, has 
been made Secretary of Legation at Constantinople. 

Mr. William C. Whitney, Miss Whitney, with 
Miss Paget as their guest, have gone on a cruise on 
the Columbia. 

Mrs. J. Frederick Pierson, Miss Daisy Pierson and 
Miss Adelaide Pierson will return from abroad on 1 
Oct. 

Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern Tailer are at their cot- 
tage, at Hempstead, L. I. 

Gen, and Mrs, Louis Fitzgerald have leased Eagle's 
Rest, the estate of the late Mr. John H. Iselin, at 
Garrison’s-on-H udson. 

Mrs. J. Hood Wright is at the Virginia Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge are at the Hot 
Springs, Va. 

The Westchester County Fair opens on 30 Sept. 
and closes on § Oct. The principal attraction 
will be the Horse Show. 

There is a report that Mr, Leiter, father of the 
Hon. Mrs. George N. Curzon, will soon buy a large 
estate in England, where he intends to live in fu- 
ture. 

Mrs, Griswold Gray, Mrs. James Abercrombic 
Burden and Miss Ethel Irvin have returned to 14 
l’ Avenue de |’ Alma, Paris, from Homburg. 

The mother of the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
engagement to Miss Vanderbilt has recently been 
announced, is not the Duchess of Marlborough, She 
is the Marchioness of Blandford. When she was 
divorced from her husband, the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, he had not yet succeeded to the title of Duke. 
The late Duke of Marlborough afterward married 
Mrs. Hammersley (née Miss Lilly Price), daughter of 
Com. Price, U. S. N., who, after the Duke’s death, 
married Lord Wiliiam Beresford, son of the la'c 
Marquis of W aterford. 

Mr. W. H. Falconer has closed his cottage at Nar- 
ragansett Pier. The engagement of Miss Faloner to 
Mr. Algernon Sartoris, the only son of Mrs, Nellie 
Grant Sartoris, is authoritatively denied. 
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CLUBS 


The South Shore County Country Club, of Baby- 
jon, L. 1., had some amateur theatricals last week. 
{he performers were Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, Mr. 
Montefiore Isaacs, Mr. A. Louis Scott, Mr. Walker 
M. Dennett, Mr. John P. Nichols, Mr, Giles E. 
laintor and Mr. Leon M. Lawson, Jr. 

The International Athletic games at the Manhat- 
tan Field on Sat., 21 Sept., drew a great crowd of en- 
thusiastic sport lovers. Present were Mr. James 
Whiteley, Pres. of the N. Y. A. C.; Mrs, Whiteley, 
Miss Marion Whiteley, ex-Pres. August Belmont, 
ex-Pres. Jennings S. Cox and ex-Pres, Bartow S. 
Weekes, Mrs. Weekes, Mayor Strong, Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Mr. Robert Dudley Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. C. S, 
Wills, Mr. Amory G. Hodges, Harvard’s Athletic 
advisor, Mr. J. Borden Harriman, Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low, Mr. Louis V. Bell, Mr. George Bend, Dr. 
Ramon Guiteras, Mr. George Clark, Mr. J. F. 
Bandoine, Count Eugene Gianni, Mr. Spaulding di 
Garmendia, Mr. Douglas Henry, Col, Charles 
Homer, Mr. Frederic J. Wells, Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. John Beverly Rebinson, 
and many other prominent people. Mayor Strong 
gave the victorious athletes a reception at the 
N. Y. A. Clubhouse immediately after the games, 
The colors of the N. Y. A, C. are scarlet and white, 
and the Londoners wear green and gold. 

The winners were all Americans: One-Half-Mile 
Run—Charles J. Kilpatrick. 100-Yard Dash—Ber- 
nard J. Wefers. Running High Jump—Michael F. 
Sweeney. One-Mile Run—Thomas P. Conneff. 
220-Yard Dash—Bernard J, Wefers. Putting 16- 
Pound Shot—George R. Gray. 120-Yard Hurdies — 
Stephen Chase. Throwing 16-pound Hammer— 
james §S, Mitchell. One Quarter-Mile Run— 
Thomas J. Burke. Running Broad Jump—Elwood 
E. Bloss. Three-Mile Run—Thomas P. Conneff, 

The new amateur records for the world that were 
established: One-Half-Mile Run—Charles J. Kil- 
patrick. Time—1:53 2-5. One-Hundred-Yard Dash 
—Bernard J. Wefers. Time—o:09 4-5 (equaling 
any previous record). Running High Jump— 
Michael F. Sweeney. Distance feet 554 inches. 
I wo-Hundred-and-Twenty-yard Dash—Bernard J. 
Wefers. Time—0o:21 3-5. One- Hundred-and- 
Twenty-Yard Hurdle—Stephen Chase. Time— 
0:1§ 2-§. (Not allowed because of a technicality ) 

Last week was a gala one at the Westchester 
County Club. There were games of polo, golf, ten- 
nis and gymkhana races. For those who may not 
know the meaning and the origin of the word gym- 
khana, it may be as well to say that, like polo, it 
came from the East Indies, and originated with the 
British army. Polo originated with natives, and 
was afterwards taken up by the army. A gymkhana 
race is an obstacle race on horseback, and is gener- 
ally the occasion of greatamusement, At the West- 
hester game they were a cigar and umbrella race, 
ridden by Mr. Lawrene Waterbury, Mr. J. M. Wa- 
terbury, Jr.; Mr. J. A Stillman, Mr. Reginald 
Brooks, Mr. T. Townsend Burden, Mr. E. C. Pot- 
ter, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. Moses Taylor and 
Mr. E. Stevens. Ladies’ race—Mrs. E. C. Potter, 
Miss Cooley and Miss Waterbury. Potato Race— 
Mr. T. Towesend Burden, Mr. James M. Water- 
bury, Jr., Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. Ernest Iselin, 
Mr. L. Waterbury, Mr. Edwin Stevens, Mr. C. B. 
Mitchell and Mr. Moses Taylor. Saddle races— 
Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. J. A. Stillman, Mr. E. 
C. Potter, Mr. L. Waterbury, Mr. J. M. Waterbury, 
Ir.; Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. Marion Story, Mr. C. 
F, Havemeyer, Mr. Moses Taylor, Mr. E. Stephens 
and Mr. C. B. Mitchell. Among those who were 
onlookers at the different games were Col. and Mrs, 
Delancey Kane, Duchesse de Dino, Mr. and Mrs. C, 
Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, Mr, 
and Mrs. Jacob Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. Marion Story, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. C. La Montagne, Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs, 
|. M. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs, H. N. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Cooley, Mr. and Mrs, T. L. Ona- 
tivia, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripiey, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles F. Havemeyer, Mr. Livingston Bcek- 
man, Mr. Ernest Lorillard, Miss Katherine Emmet, 
M:ss Cooley Miss Catherwood, Mr. Ernest Adee, 
Mr. C. Creighton Webb, Mr. N.C. Reynal, Mr. 
Leonard Jacob, Mr. W.S. Hoyt, Mr. F. W. Jackson, 
Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd, Mr. August Belmont, 
Mr. J. Seaver Page and Mr. Alfonso di Navarro. 

The Morris County Golf Club had a golf match 
for women, on Sat. morn., 21 Sept., and in the after- 

oon. There was a parade of flower-bedecked 
atriages, a polo game at the Morristown County 
Club, and Gymkhana races in which cycles were 
sed instead of ponies. Tea was served during the 
fternoon in a tent near the music stand, the patron- 
sses pouring tea. 

Final preparations have been made by Managers 
Jay and Wade of the Yale track team for the com- 
ng Yale and Cambridge games. The Yale-Cam- 
ridge committee has appointed the following officers 
) take charge of the games on 5 Oct. Referee, Mr. 
William B. Curtis, N. Y. A. C.; Mr. C. C. 
Suyler, Princeton; Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, 
Harvard; Mr. Guy Richards, Columbia; Mr. 
herman Mont, London Athletic Club; Mr. W. G, 
akly, Oxford University. 

The drawing-room of the Ladies’ Club, New 
‘ork, now presents a very dainty appearance with 
mpire paper of buff and white and white woodwork, 
nd the hangings and coverings for furniture are to 
orrespond in color and style. Morning entertain- 
rents to take the form of large matinees are under 
»asideration. 


YACHTING 


After all that has been said and written about the 
internation! Yacht Race, there remains but litte to 
ided. It may not be mal apropos to. give a cable- 
ram which was received from England last week by 
member of the New York Yacht Club: 


“ Understand Dunraven done racing.” 

Reply was: ** Done racing, not doneravin.” 

The residents of Deer Isle, Me., where most of the 
Defender’s crew live, have arranged a reception to be 
given in their honor on their return home. Capt. Haff 
and his wife have been invited to be present. 

Lord Dunraven sailed for home on Wed, 25 Sept., 
from Newport, on Mr. J. V. Laycock’s large steam 
yacht Valhalla. 

There seems to be now every chance of a race for 
the cup next season, although as yet, no written 
challenge has been received by the New York Yacht 
Club, it is certain that such a one will follow the 
cablegram challenge of Mr. Charles Day Rose, and 
that it will come through the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, of which he is a member. The Prince of 
Wales, who is a member of the club, is said to be 
interested in the building of the boat which will race, 
and Soper, it is said, will be the builder. He built 
the Satanita. Mr. Charles Day Rose is a son of Sir 
John Rose, of the banking firm of Morton, Rose & 
Co,, of London, which is connected with the firm of 
Morton, Bliss & Co,, of this city, and he is owner 
of the Satanita. 

Mr. Robert Goelet and Mr. Eugene Higgins have 
given orders for steam yachts to Mr. G Watson, 
designer of Valkyrie 111, Mr. Higgins is the owner 
of the steam yacht Sapphire. r. Goelet has the 
charter of Mrs. Langtry 's yacht, Whyte Ladye. 

Mr. A. J. Drexel is also having built by Watson a 
new steam yacht. 

Mr. John E, Brooks has bought the Hermione. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, the only woman member 
of the New York Yacht Club, will, it is said, buy Mr. 
William B. Durant’s Utowana, which is much larger 
than the Dungeness, which she owns at present. 

The first of the races between the Ethelwynn, of 
the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, and Spruce iv, was 
somewhat of a disappointment, as there was no wind 
to speak of on Saturday, and the race was not fin- 
ished. There was a difference at the end of 2 min- 
utes 8 seconds in favor of Spruce Iv. 

Yachts in port at Newport are Margarita, Sultana, 
Shearwater Rudha, Whyte Ladye, Xara, Lucille, 
Formosa, Priscilla, Tempus, Myrtle Zigueness, 
Atlantic, Ballymena, Ilderim, Pauline, Rhoda, Nav- 
ahoe, Sea-Fox, Tempus and Sakonnet. 


GOLF 
4 


There is much going on on the golf links this 
week, but probably the match which arouses the 
greatest interest is that which commenced at Lenox 
on Tues., 24 Sept. This course, which extends over 
two and a half miles, is one of the prettiest in the 
country. The start was made near the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs, Richard C. Greenleaf. The contes- 
tants are playing for sixteen cups, which have been 
offered by Mr. S. Howland Robbins and Mr. S. 
Nicholson Kane. The professionals who are play- 
ing are Mr. Morton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Honeyman 
Campbell, and Mr. Dunn. 

The tournament at Tuxedo for the Fulton Cutting 
Cup began on Tues., 24 Sept. Visiting clubs were 
the Shinnecock, St. Andrews, Westbrook and 
Meadowbrook. 

There will be tournaments on Sat., 28 Sept., at 
Philadelphia, Morristown, Shinnecock, Brookline 
and St. Andrews, which will play a match with the 
Bostonians, 

The amateur and open championship tournament 
will be held at Newport from 1 Oct. to 7 Oct. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Atlanta Exhibition, although not yet in thor- 
ough order, is said to be more than well worth a 
visit. President Cleveland, by pressing an electric 
button, formally opened the Exhibition on 1% Sep- 
tember, and set the machinery in motion. There 
was a militaty and civic parade at the opening, and 
many distinguished persons were present. 

The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of the National 
Horse Show Association will open on Mon., 11 Nov., 
and will close on Sat. eve., 16 Nov. The premiums 
this year amount to nearly $30,000. The largest 
premiums will be given to the trotting and hackney 
classes of horses, the first prize in each of these being 
$500. The Judges this year will probably be : 

Thoroughbreds—Mr, James Galway, N. Y. 

Trotters, Roadsters and Rigs—Gen. G. S. Field, 
Bnffalo; Mr. John E..Thayer, Lancaster, Mass.; 
and Mr. Isaac E. Sheldon, New York. 

Coaching Stallions, Pony Stallions and Brood 
Marés—Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. Richard Car- 
man and Mr. George R. Read. 

Heavy Draft Stallions—Mr. H. L. Herbert, New 
York. 

Four-in-Hands, Tandems, etc.—Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mr. Francis S. Underhill and Mr. Orson 
Molton, Batavia. 

Saddle and Police Horses— Mr. F. M. Ware and 
Mr. C C. Quinton, Trenton, N. J. 

Hunters and Jumpers—Mr. John E. Cowdin. 

The Fifth Annual Show of the Westchester Coun- 
ty Horse Show Association will be held at White 
Plains the first week in October. The number of 
exhibits is larger than any previous year, and in- 
cludes horses owned by some of the most prominent 
residents of Westchester County. The officers of 
this Association are: Pres,, Mr. James C. Cooley ; 
Vice-Pres., Mr. Watson B. Dickerman; Sec. and 
Treas., Mr. Robert W. Leonard. The Board of 
Directors is composed, in connection with the for- 
mer, of Mr. W. H. Catlin, Mr. Clarence S. Day, 
Mr. Marion Story, Mr. N. C, Reynal, Mr. E. C. La 
Montagne, Mr. W. E. Iselin, Mr. T. A. Maitland, 
Mr. George R. Read, Mr. W. H. Tailer and Mr. 
W.Lanman Bull. The Judges will be Mr tvavid 
Bonner, Mr. Charles H. Kerner and Mr. Albert C. 
Hall, for trotters and roadsters; Mr. Prescott Law- 
rence, Mr. Francis D. Underhill, Mr. Joseph E. 
Widener and Mr. Reginald W. Rives, for harness 
horses; Mr. H. L. Herbert, Mr. F. M. Ware and 
Mr. L. C, Altemus, for saddle horses, hunters and 
jumpers, 





RRESPONDENTS | 





RULES 


(1) Thewnter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent. 


P. J. C. has not complied with Rule 1. 


PRONUNCIATIONS—TEA—CoORRECT EorR. To 
Nannie, Roanoke, Va.—Will you kindly inform me 
through your paper: 

(1) The correct pronunciation of Louis xv.? Also 
Louis xvi. and Renaissance? 
{z) Also a menu for tea? 
thing that our market is likely to afford. 
use flowers other than in.centre of table? 

(3) One more subject I am anxious to know 
about. What is the correct fob or chain for a man? 

(1) The words are to be pronounced as though 
they were spelled as follows: Lou-ie Kanze—Louis 
Quinze ; Lou-ie Saize—Louis Seize ; Rer-nay-sarnce 
— Renaissance. 

(2) We should know, or have some idea, as to the 
number of guests, and whether it is to be an after- 
noon tea or a high tea, which is given at a later 
hour. For high tea you could have lobster or crabs 
farcie, potato croquettes, roast quails and salad, with 
the usual accompaniments of thin bread and butter, 
cakes, peaches and cream, and preserved fruits. 

(3) Fobsare not worn in New York, nor in Lon- 
don, by fashionable men. Lockets, charms and bre- 
loques of any kind are considered to be bad form, 
The watch and chain, whether elaborate or simple, 
are tucked away in inside trousers pocket. A suita- 
ble birthday gift for your brother would be either a 
gold or silver watch case, or a cigarette or cigar case. 
If he is not a smoker, a handsome letter case or 
pocketbook, a seal ring, or a scarf pin may be sug- 
gested as appropriate. 

When addressing Vogue correspondents will 
please observe Rule 3. Part of your inquiry has 
been omitted, because not conforming to this rule. 


Please give me some- 
Should I 


SPECIFYING ViIsIT LENGTH. To Evadne,— 
Will you kindly tell me if during an Exposition, 
when one expects many guests, it would be admissible 
to specify the day of arrival and the length of time 
for which the recipient is to be your guest ? 


Not only is it admissible to specify the duration of 


a visit, but it should be done in all cases. If a friend 
is invited to visit a country house, the invitation in- 
variably reads what day to come and the day to go; 
as follows: My Dear Mrs. So and So. We should 
be happy to see you at from Friday, the 2oth, to 
Monday. Hoping that you-will be able to come, 
etc., etc. This is all that is actually necessary ; but 
the letter of invitation is never as curt as this. 

People who entertain a great number of guests 
would get in hopeless confusion if they did not know 
when their guests are to arrive and depart, 





WEDDING RECEPTION CARDS. To M., Troy, 
N. Y.—I write for information. Suppose Mrs. John 
Smith’s son is to be married in church, 4 Oct, After 
wedding trip they are to live with his mother. She 
is to send out cards for two ** At Homes.” Is this 
form correct for onecard: Mrs. John Smith, Thurs- 
days, Nov. 7,14? For asecond card: Mr. and Mrs, 
Napoleon Bonaparte Smith? Both to be enclosed in 
visiting card envelope. Or-.should second card be 
Mrs, instead of Mr. and Mrs. ? 

The reception is given by the mother-in-law, not 
to introduce to her friends her son, whom they pre- 
sumably know already, but to introduce the daughter- 
in-law, whom they presumably do not know. The 
Mr. should be omitted from the second card. Besides 
the above reason, the custom is practically obsolete 
of having cards engraved Mr. and Mrs, 

The wording of a formal reception card is usually 
more specific than merely a name and address, and 
reads Mrs, Smith’s ** At Home,” etc. This, however, 
is a matter of taste and circumstances. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER WEDDING. To 
Mary, Montana.—(1) Will you kindly suggest color- 
ing for a late October wedding ; aquiet home affair 
with a maid of honor, two bridesmaids and ushers. 
Bride to be gowned in white satin. I prefer yellow and 
white, or pink and white, if it could be carried out in 
flowers and bridemaids’ gowns ? 

(2) Also will you give a few suggestions in regard 
to the autumn outfit? What gowns mast absolutely 
be had in order to be suitably dressed for the various 
occasions ina city ?. I want as few gowns as will do, 
and yet be appropriate. 

(1) Either yellow and white, or pink and white 
are suitable colors for an October wedding. The 
various shades of yellow, as seen in chrysanthemums, 
which pass through all gradations from the palest 
primrose color, through tints of gold, up to the richest 
orange browns, lend themselves most appropriately 
to floral decoration. The bridesmaids’ gowns could 
be of yellow crépe de chine or taffeta, trimmed appro- 
priately with cream or pure white lace, or they could 
be of white silk crépon, with bows, belts and collars 
of yellow ribbons, and with yellow and white feathers 
in their hats. As you do not ask for details concern- 
ing the dresses, we conclude that these hints as to 
colorings will cover the question, One cannot have 
too many flowers at a wedding, and you can make 
the house very lovely with white, yellow, orange and 





brown chrysanthemums, which also may form the 
decorations of the refreshment table. 

(2) A simple but adequate outfit for a bride wil! in- 
clude a tailor-made suit, consisting of skirt and jacket 
made of some one of the pretty new autumn materials. 
With this costume a silk waist is worn to match or 
contrast in color. A second, or more dressy jacket 
(say of black velvet), should be added, to wear at re- 
ceptions. A handsome black satin gown, with two 
bodices, one high, and trimmed with lace and jet, the 
other low cut for evening wear, will do you much 
service, and there should be a second evening gown of 
light-colored silk or crépe de chine, trimmed with 
lace. You should have one or two fancy waists—we 
will suggest a pink sitin covered with black or white 
lace for one of these, to wear with your black satin 
skirt. Two or three silk petticoats should be in- 
cluded in your trousseau, one of which may be of 
white silk, trimmed with lace ruffies, to wear with 
your evening gowns. You will requirealso an evening 
cloak, long and full, lined with silk and wadded, and 
the cape or collarette trimmed with lace or fur, An 
out-of-door cape of cloth or watered silk, a fur collar 
and muff and a mackintosh are necessary adjuncts, 
One or two bodices of checked or striped silk, worn 
with a full skirt of gray or black mohair, would make 
pretty morning dresses, and a wrapper or two should 
be added. You will also need a traveling hat, a 
handsome, large hat, a small velvet bonnet, and a 
theatre bonnet. 


PAYING FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ Gowns, UsHERsS' 
Dress. To Irene, Yonkers, N. Y.—(1) Is it ex- 
a that a bride should furnish or offer to pay for 

er bridesmaid’s dresses ? 

(2) What is the proper dress for ushers at a day 
wedding in church? 

(1) Usually bridesmaids supply their own dresses, 
but there is no rule about the matter, and therefore 
when the bride’s parents include the bridesmaid's 
costumes in the wedding expenses, which they fre- 
quently do, it is a graceful compliment, and Vogue is 
of opinioa that it should be the rule and not the ex- 
ception. 

_ (2) Vogue has very frequently answered this ques- 
tion of late, but is quite willing to do so again. The 
dress of an usher at a day wedding, either at home 
or in church, invariably consists ot frock coat and 
waistcoat of black vicuna cloth, gray trousers, white 
shirt, with high standing collar, white or gray silk 
four-in-hand tie or Ascot, gray gloves, patent leather 
shoes and top hat. Boutonniéreshould be a gardenia 
or spray of lilies-of-the-valley. 


EVENING WEDDING, To Brutus, Philadelphia.— 
Aneight o'clock in the evening church wedding, 
in atown one hundred miles from the city, where 
the groom lives, : 

(1) Does the groom furnish anything to the ushers 
but white gloves? 

(2) The groom takes his best man and ushers from 
pe city. Does he pay their railroad fares and hotel 

ills? 

(3) Who furnishes the bridesmaids’ roses. 

(4) Do the groom, best man, or ushers carry their 
hats, or do they leave them with the sexton? 

The groom usually gives a dinner to his ushers and 
best man, and also provides them with gloves, ties, 
and tie pins. He sometimes pays their hotel bills 
and traveling expenses when the wedding is an out of 
town affair, as the other expenses of these function- 
aries is great, including a present to the bride, a suit 
of new clothes, besides incidental expenditures suit- 
able to the occasion. This, however, is optional on 
his part. 

(3) The bride's and her bridesmaids’ bouquets are 
supposed to be supplied by the groom. 

(4) The best man looks after the hat of the groom, 
holding it during the ceremony. His own hat, and 
those of the ushers, are left in the vestry, or in charge 
of the sexton, 


PatmisT. To A.H., Roanoke.—Will you give 
me the address of some palmist? Some-one not too 
expensive, but thoroughly up in the art. 

Cheiro, 423 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., is skilful 
and successful as a palmist. He was quite a fad in 
New York several winters at 432 Fifth Ave., but as 
such a clientéle usually requires but one visit, the 
ground aftera while is covered. He has, conse- 
quently, recently removed to Boston, His charges 
are $5 for an examination. 


THe SMARTEST TAiLOR. To M. D., New 
York.— Will Vogue please tell me if Rock is 
considered the ** smartest *’ tailor in the city, and 
if not, who is? Who is considersd the **smartest’’ 


hatter? Will Vogue teli me the name of some good, 
ordinary tailor? 
There is no tailor who has the title of being the 


smartest in New York. Rock has for many years 
been one of the leading tailors in New York. He 
has a reputation particularly for making clothes for 
men of mature years. Many of these have been 
going to him for nearly a lifetime. We cannot 


recommend you to a good, ordinary tailor. You will 
have to find him yourself. There is no tailor that 
answers this description for everyone. Whena 


cheap tailor may succeed with one man he may fail 
with another, as his succeeding depends largely on 
the ability of his customer to give him intelligible 
instructions, 


JAPANESE SCREENS, To A. M. T., N. J.—I saw 
in Vogue of 12 September an article upon Japanese 
Screens. Will you kindly tell me where is the best 
place to have a Japanese screen made, as I have the 
panels, and where can the screens you spoke of be 
bought? 

The Japanese screens mentioned in Seen in the 
Shops, Vogue issue of 12 September, may be bought 
of A. A. Vantine & Co., Broadway, between 18th 
and 19th Sts., New York. They furnish also frames 
and mountings for screens, and if you write to them, 
describing your panels, they will advise you as to 
the mountings most suitable and the prices thereof. 
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PATRICIA 


A SEQUEL TO 


“Two Bad. . 


.. Brown Eyes.’ 


** Patricia,”’ the long-looked-for book by the 
famous and interesting authoress, Marie St. Felix, 
author of ** A Little Game with Destiny,” is bound 
to have one of the largest sales of any paper novel 
that has been put on the market for some years. 


Price, Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post-paid, 


upon receipt of price, by 
The Merriam Company, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Sure way for a woman to earn the reputation of 
having been crossed in love is for her to poke fun 
at, or to sternly criticise, the foibles and faults of 

men. Just though her strictures may be, she will find the 

generally accepted theory concerning her opinions to be 
that her sentiments have been embittered by some tragic 
sentimental experience. 


It being always taken for granted that the normal atti- 
tude of the woman sex toward the other is one of un- 
bounded admiration, people are shocked at a woman who 
has the intelligence to discern how much of a Pharisee in 
every particular man is, and the courage to proclaim her 
discoveries from the housetop. It is argued that such clear- 
sightedness and such unfeminine frankness could only re- 
sult from the eye opening experience of a jilting or (what 
is infinitely worse) an unhappy marriage. That a woman 
who all her life has been popular with men, and. who, 
moreover, has had the rare fortune to win men friends as 
well as lovers, and to retain the affection of both friends 
and lovers for years, should make a practice of holding up 
to scorn the weaknesses and the shortcomings of the man 
sex, is too amazing to be generally credited. It is, how- 
ever, an actual fact in the case of at least one well-known 
woman, whose writings bear with much severity on men’s 
faults. 


The average domestic woman, who knows comparatively 
few men (and those usually heads of households, who by 
virtue of being breadwinners assume autocratic airs), and 
who spends most of her time with women relatives, women 
friends and women domestics, and so gets a surfeit of tem- 
ininity, is more or less apt, even in this enlightened age, to 
regard men as something superior, in spite of the fact that 
the most limited intercourse with men discloses the fact 
that they are born to sin as the sparks are to fly upward. 
Any romantic notions that a woman may entertain regard- 
ing the stern sex are apt to be very badly damaged if she 
meets men outside of domestic and social circles, say as 
fellow collegians, or fellow workers in professional or com- 
mercial life. Drawing-room etiquette does not prevail in 
any of these relations, and the aboriginal man, divested of 
conventional veneer, stands forth in his true colors as a very 
fallible, commonplace human being. 


Every married woman, of course, finds out in time — 
usually in an exceedingly short space of time—that she is 
yoked to a descendent of Adam and all that this implies, 
and not to the demi-god of the courtship days; but there is 





danger of the disillusioned wife paraphrasing the old saw 
so as to make it run: “ There is better fish in the sea than 
Ihave caught.” Instead of realizing that her husband, 
probably, fairly represents the average man, she usually 
persists in looking up to the man sex, and it is for her re- 
generation that advanced women of ability write and speak. 
Surprising as it may seem, a-woman can enthusiastically 
admire her.own sex without hating men, and her caustic 
criticisms on the latter may be less a love for flouting 
men than the result of a desire to awake her sister women 
to an appreciation of the fact that a. worshipful attitude 
toward men is incompatible with womanly intelligence 
and womanly dignity. The savage who _ idealizes 
sticks and stones, and worships them, is properly set 
down as a being of a very low grade of intelligence, 
and for women to idealize and look up to man _ is 
likewise a reflection on their discrimination and their 
intelligence. The surest way of developing in women a 
realization of the real equality of the sexes, is to dissect 
their idol, man—a painful process, by the way, to man’s 
vanity—and demonstrate that though he strikes a superior- 
to-the-other-sex pose as soon as he puts on trousers, and 
maintains that artificial attitude to the end of his days 
(however nearly imbecile he may be as to mind, and feeble 
as to body, and however much of a failure he may make of 
his life generally), his pretense of superiority is without 
substantial foundation. 


Men for centuries have been putting forth brutal truths 
and untruths about women without laying themselves 
open to the accusation of being the victims of unrequited 
love in or out of matrimony. When man has criticised 
woman, his dictum has been accepted as gospel truth. 
When, on the contrary, a woman says of men that they 
are posers, and lack the heroic qualities that they pre- 
tend to possess, without disputing the correctness of her 
diagnosis, it is said that she has been embittered against 
men. 

But she has not been. She has intelligence and courage, 
and she simply uses these qualities. It must be said for the 
individual men who meet her, that they are magnanimous 
enough to shower her with attentions, in spite of her well- 
known sentiments, and, with the perversity characteristic of 
their sex, men will ignore spinsters (who as a class are given 
to overmuch idealization of man), and seek the society of 
the woman who is comrade and friend to them, albeit 
keenly alive to their manifold shortcomings. Her quarrel 
for her sex is not with man, but with such arrogant and 
absurd claims as that men are superior beings, and that 
they are chivalrous. 
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STAGE SILHOUETTES 
La MARIONETTE 
BY WM. FARQUHAR PAYSON 


R. James Greyling Thorpe frequently 
M congratulated himself upon possessing 
a power of observance more than 
ordinarily keen. He looked upon mankind 
as a library, of which the volumes had one and 
all been placed at his private disposal, and he 
regarded women as the books which lay 
widest open before him. Morever, following 
a common fallacy of worldly sages, he felt 
that having read one of these wide-open vol- 
umes with some enthusiasm and varied results, 
nothing more could be learned from the others. 
Mr. James Greyling Thorpe, like the heroes 
of numerous novels and short stories (but un- 
like most characters in actual life), really suf- 
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Billingsworth were beginning to lose their 
freshness, and the certain amount of green 
with which they had formerly been diffused 
was gone, now that it had bloomed upon Mr. 
Thorpe for over three years of married life. 

It was upon a sultry, midsummer evening 
—one of those nights when a man’s temper 
and temperature rise to great hights, and the 
man himself rises only to the nearest roof- 
garden—that Mr. Thorpe (happening to be 
in town for a few nights) visited the Gaiety 
Roof with his wife and a bored expression. 
The orchestra was murdering Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, and thereby torturing the not unmusi- 
cal Mr. Thorpe, while that gentleman drew 
chairs to a table, ordered a B. and S. for 
himself, and a “ soft’’ beverage of some kind 
for his wife, as pink and harmless-looking as 
the little woman herself. 
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fered intensely from ennui, and in the effort 
to offset this dread malady he had become 
addicted toa habit—the unfortunate habit—of 
inveterate novelty seeking. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this thirst for things new was 
rarely if ever satisfied, for what can be novel 
to a man who is worn out, wealthy and 
worldly wise ? 

True, little Miss Billingsworth, a diminu- 
tive doll, with blushes and dimples doing their 
best in place of conversation, and a fortune 
dazzling onlookers in lieu of wit, had been a 
new experience to Mr. James Greyling 
Thorpe. But the pink and white of Miss 


A second or third cigarette had found its 
way to Mr. Thorpe’s amber holder when 
entrance upon the stage was made by Mme. 
D’ Artierre, more generally known as La Mar- 
ionette, because she danced with automatic 
precision, in imitation of the diminutive and 
grotesque puppets to be seen at French and 
English watering places, accompanied by 
strolling showmen. The orchestra found some 
difficulty in playing as fast and furiously as 
La Marionette danced, which resulted in the 
murder of another number, and more torture 
for the ears of Mr. Thorpe, as the corpulent 
player of the bass viol at last gave up all at- 
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tempts at maintaining the necessary speed 
with his bow, sat down, laid aside the latter 
weapon, and took a mug of ale from beneath 
his chair. 

But the encores were many and long. The 
roof-garden’s audience cared not for lack of 
time or discord. The woman was French 
and had a pretty face. What more can be 
desired by an American public? Ah! what 
a glorious début for La Marionette! Doubt- 
less Monsieur D’ Artierre, her manager, and 
incidentally, her husband —a good-natured little 
Frenchman, whom she liked, who liked her, 
and with whom she lived comfortably— 
doubtless he rubbed his hands together in 
great glee as he watched her puppet dance 
from the wings. La Marionette asked no 
more than friendly treatment from him. She 
was contented. 

Mr. James Greyling Thorpe put on his 
glasses (an unusual move on his part), looked 
at La Marionette, and ordered another B. & 
S., “with a little more brandy, please.” 
Then, when he leaned back and rattled the 
ice in his glass, his thoughts hurried back over 
the sea and through the years to a village in 
the south of France, to a little peasant gitl’s 
sunny face and merry smile. And he remem- 
bered perfectly how he had sprained his ankle 
on the lonely road, how the old man had be- 
friended him, and how he had liked the girl 
as he would have a younger sister, and how 
he had thought of her since—once or twice. 

So Mr. James Greyling Thorpe looked up 
over the footlights at La Marionette, and La 
Marionette looked down over the footlights at 
Mr. James Greyling Thorpe, and Mrs. 
Thorpe opened her eyes a little wider than 
usual as she noticed their mutual recognition. 
After descending to mother earth and torridity, 
Mr. Thorpe called his cab and sent his wife 
home, mentioning an engagement at his club. 
It was a lame excuse, but Mr. James Grey- 
ling Thorpe was not the sort of man to ex- 
plain himself to his wife or to anyone else. 
The opinions of individuals, or of the world at 
large, were insignificant in his eyes, possibly 
because he had never had an opportunity of 
hearing strong opinions expressed, regarding 
himself. He was not a man who had ever 
been the subject of discussion. Mr. James 
Greyling Thorpe was no theorem to be 
proven ; he was ‘‘a self-evident fact,” accord- 
ing to Jeremy Littlejohn, a rather clever youth 
from out of town, who had a heart as light as 
his hair, except when his eyes chanced upon 
Mrs. Thorpe (which was not infrequent), at 
which times it grew somewhat heavier than 
usual. Jeremy Littlejohn loved Mrs. James 
Greyling Thorpe. 

Mrs. Thorpe lay back in her cab and re- 
membered the glances betwixt her husband 
and La Marionette. Her cheeks became 
more decidedly pink and white by turns than 
usual. Her little eyes flashed as never before. 
Perchance had her husband seen them so he 
would have liked her better. There's no tell- 
ing. 

"As she stepped from her cab Mrs. Thorpe 
might have felt more charitably inclined to- 
ward La Marionette had she known the truth. 
But Mr. Thorpe had not seen fit to explain, 
so upon his head be the consequences. It 
might be well if he suffered for never having 
talked personally with her. However, his 
chances of suffering were slim. He only suf- 
fered from ennui. 

Mrs. Thorpe threw off her dainty lace cape 
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and took up apen. Then she wrote a few 
lines to Jeremy Littlejohn, and Jeremy Little- 
john upon receiving them the next day drove 
to a steamship office on Bowling Green, and 
came back with a couple of tickets in his in- 
side pocket. Mrs. Thorpe was as pink and 
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NOT A CUP DEFENDER 


white and harmless-looking as ever when Mr. 
Thorpe greeted her upon his return. 

But on the following evening when Mr. 
Thorpe reached home, with a box of strong 
cigars and prospects of a dull evening at home, 
the pink and white were gone. In fact, Mrs. 
James Greyling Thorpe had departed. 

Upon the small five o'clock tea table Mr. 
Thorpe espied a note addressed to himself. 
He selected one of the strong cigars, held the 
note beneath the lamp-shade and read. He 
read the missive half through, then made a 
neat little tape of it, curled it up at one end, 
and held it over the lamp. 

Then he lighted his strong cigar with it ; 
then the strong cigar went out, and then he 
fell asleep in his arm chair. 

Cured of ennui? 

Who knows? 
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THE TRAINING OF A VALET—CASTE—MR. OLI- 
VER BELMONT’S COSTUME AT THE BELCOUR 
BALL 


Believe English servants learn by intui- 
tion. They inherit the traits of domes- 
tics. They come from an unbroken line 

of such occupation in life. They do not ex- 
pect otherwise than to be treated according to 
their station, and as they have no other am- 
bition they succeed in the réle to which so- 
ciety has assigned them. To be perfect in a 
very humble capacity is much better than to 
be neither fish nor flesh. If I were not born 
a gentleman I should prefer to have been one 
of those in the most humble walks. I some- 
times have the idea that I should have made a 
first-class valet, a most acceptable butler, and 
a coachman of a reputation to which my de- 
scendants could “ point with pride,’’ which 
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is the accepted phraseology for the mortuary 
resolutions of country militia companies in 
reference to the actions of the dead. 

I am a firm believer in two classes—the 
upper and the lower—and I scorn a middle- 
man. Sometimes people can rise, and when 
the change is abrupt from the lower to the 
upper, time, money and observation can per- 
haps remedy deficiencies. But this can never 
be, or rather it is much more difficult to at- 
tain, with those who have had some education 
and no surroundings. Environment does 
everything. Take an ignorant hostler, with 
the manners of the stable and the servant's 
hall, and make him a King for a Day, and 
before sunset he will have grasped, ape-like, 
some of the characteristics of a gentleman. 
All the schooling in the world, however, can- 
not make him a gentleman otherwise. The 
burr in the speeches, the common phrases, the 
common intonation in the voice, all these 
things are patent, and no amount of instruc- 
tion can ever change them. I believe that 
once you are common, you are common for- 
ever. 

Hopkins is with me. So far he has done 
excellently. He is quick, and grasps easily 
any instructions given him. I shall have but 
little trouble with him. He is not a tall man. 
I dislike tall valets. They give me a sense of 
being overpowered. I see at a glance that he 
is very neat, and if he should commune with 
the spirits of the stable before I have my tea 
in the morning—a thing which, of course, I 
have forbidden—he does not show the least 
trace of it. He is silent. He only speaks 
when spoken to. He never rustles the news- 
papers. I will not have any noise in my 
apartments. At present he is with me at 
Newport, and, being in another person’s house, 
I cannot train him as well as I should like to. 
I so much fear that he will be spoiled by other 
people’s servants. Why, Bertie Van Spuyten’s 
groom the othe: day actually allowed Bertie 
to get into his trap without touching his hat. 
I should have had that man discharged in a 
minute. My instructions to Hopkins are to 
enter the room in the morning, knocking 
gently first, at eight precisely—in the city at 
nine. He brings what mail he can—mails 
are very irregular in the country in the States— 
and whatever newspapers there are. Then 
he prepares my tub, and after I have taken it, 
he comes in with my toast and tea. I always 
tell people in whose houses I visit that I never 
go down to breakfast and that my man will 
bring me up a cup of tea. 

Yesterday I watched him unpack my boxes 
He was told only once where each article is to 
be placed, but should he make a slip I will 
never forgive him, and he will be dismissed at 
once. He takes charge of my clothes when I 
take them off at night. I never neglect first 
to empty my pockets, but then he must also 
go through them, so as to be doubly sure that 
there is nothing in them. My trousers must 
be folded and placed over the back of the 
chair on which my coat and waistcoat are also 
laid. My linen must occupy another chair, 
my shirt taken away, the buttons taken out of 
it, and the garment placed in the clothes bag. 
I change in summer only three to four shirts 
a day. I have separate sets of buttons for 
each half dozen of shirts, and these are always 
kept in a pincushion of silver, with a blue vel- 
vet top. Everything I have on my dressing 
table is in silver, and the only color to har- 
monize with it is blue. Of course, before my 
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trousers are folded Hopkins must brush them 
and shake them most carefully. Perhaps I 
will not wear the suit again in weeks, but I 
do not want it put away until I decide which 
other Iam to wear, and also not until it is 
perfectly clean and free from any particle of 
dust. 

With these duties I have impressed on Hop- 
kins’s mind the exhortation which Mallock 
cleverly treats in one of his latest novels—an 
exhortation which should appeal to the mind 
and to the heart—these, you know, are separ- 
.ate—the excerpt from the household devo- 
tions for each day in the week of the Right 
Rey. Bishop Bloomfield, «* Make us humble to 
our superiors, affable to our equals and con- 
descending to the poor and needy.’’ This 
wise precept I myself—with the exception of 
the first phrase, as I do not recognize super- 
iors—take to heart. I am always affable with 
my equals, and always condescending to the 
middle and lower classes. Of course, I sup- 
pose, I shall probably have to do much rote 
teaching with Hopkins, because I look upon 
people in his station of life just as the trainer 
looks upon trick elephants—some are endowed 
with more and some with less instinct. It 
depends upon the blood and the race. 

I have been asked to explain why Mr 
Oliver H. Belmont at his most delightful ball 
at Belcour appeared in a pink hunting coat 
and canary-colored waistcoat, and I have 
heard that some spirits have rejoiced mightily 
thereat as a return to the colored evening 
dress. Not at all. The ball at Mr. Bel- 
mont’s was perfect to the very smallest par- 
ticular. It was an entertainment such as a 
bachelor of means, position and taste alone 
could give. The daily prints have given the 
particulars. Mr. Belmont appeared in proper 
hunt costume. It must be remembered the 
ball was given in a stable—but such a stable ! 
One remembers the beautiful print of the 
Hunt Ball, and one also, if ever in England, 
knows what an effect the pink coat makes at 
an assemblage of this kind. Mr. Belmont 
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had an Indian valet, who looks like a most 
excellent servant. After an Englishman, give 
me a Japanese or an Indian. Really I should 
not know how to choose, except that I will 
not have an Italian, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, ora Swiss. For the rest I have but a 
word. The coming season looks as if we 






























































were to have more laiser aller than ever, and 
mufti will be the dominant note. Cycling 
and golf have brought this state of things to 
this pass. People will remain as long as 
possible in the country, and come only in 
town after Christmas. Overcoats, I hear, will 
be plain and long, and browns and grays will 
be still the popular mixtures for suitings. 
There is little else at this early season to 
chronicle. 
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NEW GOWN MATERIALS—SUPERB CHINE AND 
BROCHE SILKS—MODERATION IN SLEEVES 
AND SKIRTS—-AUTUMN JACKET—THE MAN- 
BY WALKING GOWN—FELT HATS 


Ater and Mater are back again into their 
old harness, he to make, she to manage 
and spend, that wonderful pot of money 

it takes to keep family wheels going round 
smoothly, softly. Asa people, we have con- 
trived to cultivate in our boys and girls an 
enormous capacity to waste more, destroy 
more, and make more outrageous demands on 
the energy of mothers and the purse of fathers 
than any other nation under the sun. This 
fact is undeniably the trend of all American 
family life, and from this cause arises the 
numerous over-worked, over-tasked, health- 
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dinner gowns, silk hose, thread hose, shoes 
for walking, shoes for dancing, toilet slippers, 
bath slippers, bath gowns, towels, toilet arti- 
cles, stationery, complete bed furnishings, 
and table silver for the individual use of the 
girls. The boys’ demands are no whit less, 
although not quite so intricate to purchase, 
because of the large establishments for men’s 
and boys’ clothing and the many regular fur- 
nishers and outfitters, who have reduced the 
labor of shopping in an extraordinary degree. 
Still the choosing, inspecting, managing, be- 
sides the miles of walking about in shops, is a 
wearing, exhausting piece of business. The 
new phase of existence at school or college, 
that has taken the place of the old, has trebled 
and quadrupled the care of parents. Not 
only must the wardrobe for boy and girl be 
appointed with every conceivable personal 
comfort and luxury, but parents go still fur- 
ther, and yield to costly expenditures in room 
furnishings, according to modern custom. 
Par example, there must be etchings and 
prints on the walls, ornaments here and there, 
silken hangings and draperies, lamps and 
screens, curtains and rugs, a case for books, a 
piano, if possible, and most emphatically a 
mandolin and banjo. 

Whether a daughter or son is being fitted 
out, all these requirements are claimed equally. 
In the case of a son settling in college quar- 
ters there are additional expenses for entire 

















THE ONE READING: ‘I wish I knew how to marry a rich woman, as these foreigners are doing.” 
THE OTHER: “ It is easy enough, dear boy. Never associate with poor giris.”” 


crippled men and women in our midst, who 
idiotically take pride in paying the penalty of 
their self-imposed slavery to their children. 

Great and small fortunes bear the same ap- 
proximate relation to one another, so far as 
family disbursements for children are con- 
cerned, for parents in general do nothing but 
pander to youthful extravagance and foolish 
expenditure. 

The autumn is pre-eminently the mother’s 
season. Annually she has to fit out her sons 
and daughters for the wear and tear of a 
school year. You find the shops beset by 
these devoted, busy women. They have long 
lists for both sons and daughters. The new- 
est gown materials, wraps, ulsters, dress hats, 
walking hats, storm hats, umbrellas, mackin- 
toshes, underwear, tea gowns, evening silks, 


suites of furniture and a presentable supper 
paraphernalia, chafing-dish, china, glass, na- 
pery and silver, with German beer mugs, 
tankards, pipes, cigars, cigarettes, a formida- 
ble list altogether, but considered quite indis- 
pensable. Athletics come in for another 
costly list, one most vital to the youth of the 
day, and his standing among his fellows. 
Costumes for all the games, the implements 
required, his boat, his horse or horses and 
traps, fall in among the super indulgences 
and by no means very rare belongings of the 
gilded youth. 

There is food for much moral reflection in 
considering habits engendered by these lists, 
as well as fruitful mental speculation on the 
quality of men and women produced under 
this regime de luxe. Those who have eyes 
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to see and ears to hear are not left long in 
the dark. Yet happily the mass is leavened 
by the saving minority, the boys and girls 
true and pure of heart, noble and generous in 
deed, the future men and women who are to 
keep life sweet, honest and human. They 
survive in spite of it. 

Last autumn we missed the excitement of a 
real novelty, crépon having had a goodly share 
of wear in previous seasons. In looking over the 
woolen winter materials, we are cheated again 
out of an out-and-out sensation of surprise, 
as the crépon motif has not been at all aban- 
doned—only subdued, disguised, or frizzed 
into the semblance of a nouveauté. Yet far 
be it from me to say the change is disappoint- 
ing or the materials unattractive. Quite the 
contrary, for I must acknowledge the silken 
and woolen stuffs are lovelier than ever. Bril- 
liant, changeable colors prevail in everything, 
and reds, blues, greens and browns are the 
standard favorites. Such wondrous reds, crim- 
sons; such deep, rich blues; such warm, 
golden-rayed browns, and brilliant, tropical 
greens! I was pleased to see a revival of 
woolen and silk velours, the pale color lying 
flat in silken thread, while the wool lay on top 
in a clean, smooth cord. It is one of the 
most effective and acceptable of winter cloths. 
There were some shaggy, spotted camel’s- 
hair cloths, liked very much by some people, 
but never pleasing to me because of an un- 
finished, blankety appearance, utterly destruc- 
tive to the lines of the figure, which is, to my 
thinking, the beauty of both gown and mate- 
rial. The heavy, plain camel’s-hair cloths are 
quite another thing. Every fold in them is 
grace itself; and for beauty of texture, color, 
and capacity to hang well, they are admirable 
beyond all other fine woolens. Rumors of 
that most feminine material, cashmere, are 
flying about, but I fancy the heavy quality is 
intended—the Thibet cloth, so well finished 
and durable. 

Combinations of two and three materials, 
we cannot doubt, will maintain supremacy in 
our winter toilettes. Velvet, silk and woolen 
stuffs will purely blend together. Velvet bids 
fair to be a craze again. The new silks are 
dazzlingly beautiful. They are broché on 
poult de soie, marvels of design and color, 
and look like gold enamelings much more 
than loom weavings. 

On the other hand, the pompadours have 
had a new birth, they are so superlatively 
beautiful. The flowers strewn all over them 
as thick as the famous leaves in the poetic 
Italian valley, seem fresh from some garden 
of Eden, known only tothe artist’s brain. In- 
surpassably beautiful are they, reposing on the 
tenderest glow of color, soft, radiant grounds, 
that pulsate like an evening cloud in the sky. 

The burning question among purchasers of 
these exquisite silks and all the various novel- 
ties is: How shall they be made, at this early 
day, before they leave for their distant homes, 
and yet strike the high-water mark of fashion ? 
There are but two things of moment, the 
skirt and the sleeve, that may undergo serious 
change. So far advices are, skirts and sleeves 
are to be much more moderate, without in 
any way creating a very pronounced change. 
The shoulder seam is to lengthen, and the 
sleeve drapery is to conform and add to a 
drooping effect wherever it can be done be- 
comingly. But that will not deter others from 
adopting it, if only because it is a newer 
style. and becomingness with them is always 

























































































secondary to novelty. Silk linings are abso- 
lutely necessary, as stiff interlinings have gone 
out most decidedly. The double box-plait in 
the back and bell-shape form is the correct 
thing in the way of cut for skirts, especially 
for cloths of all kinds. 

Manby—the grand faiseur of Paris—goes in 
for tight-fitting, double-breasted bodices. Six 
large, handsome buttons, three on each side, 
close to the front of his model. Broad revers, 
gigot sleeves, cuffs defined by the same trim- 
ming as may be used on the revers, and a belt, 
with or without a buckle. For traveling, such 
a gown, with a short jacket to match, satin 
lined, full ruffling to skirt, closed or open 
fronts, with very large ornamental buttons, is 
the chic thing. Covert coatings are as popular 
as ever, consequently one may choose the 
pretty, soft, light grays, instead of having a 
jacket like the gown. A very good style new 
coat from London was in black cloth, lined 
with white brocade, quite short, with a double 
box-plait in the back and loose fronts. The 
back was held down by a white kid belt, 
which slipped through the side seams. and 
showed prettily in front with jeweled buckle. 
The collar was large, appliquéd in black over 
white silk, and fell over the shoulders. Bishop 
sleeves, made simply of the cloth, with white 
brocade linings. P 

White gloves, and white veils dotted with 
black, show no disposition to give place to 
anything else. Parisian diamonds remain— 
“ futures steady "—as they have it on the cotton 
market list. Buttons, buckles and all kinds 
of ornaments sparkle with them, and bonnet 
bandeaux are to be ablaze this winter, it 
appears. A black bonnet, with a black 
bandeau, shimmering with lines of diamonds, 
will indeed be a showy, and,to some dark- 
haired women, a becoming coiffure. Hats 
are to have ruchings of cock feathers, some- 
times intermixed with rosettes of gay silk or 
ribbon. 

Felt hats, with or without rolled brims, in 
grays, browns and black, trimmed with white 
or yellow lace veil draperies, with a swirl of 
cock feathers at the side, look very well, and 
answer for a tout aller or morning hat—to run 
about in. Those severely trimmed with hat 
band and bunch of cock feathers at one side 
are more suitable for traveling. Hat trimmings 
keep up the rigid, broad, horizontal line over 
the brow. Wings stretch east and west 
aggressively, and four or six do not seem too 
many, nor need they match in color. Velvet 
bands, with long buckles, act as trait-d’ union 
between the rosettes on either side, which are 
sometimes of velvet in contrast, sometimes an 
exact match, or of flowers, or changeable silks 
and satins. It is the old style rather more 
spread out, nothing more. It is too early to 
look for more than mi-saison makeshifts, 
which freshen up our appearance, and do very 
well until the best modes are declared, which 
will be in a few weeks at latest. 
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Miss WATSON : 
you get the character?’ 

NOVELIST ; 
wife attributes to me when she is angry.” 


THE JEWEL OF FURDI 


He rector of Highgate and his wife 
were receiving a few intimate friends 
that afternoon. There were great 

vases of flowers in the drawing-room, giving 
it atouch of elegance which made one forget 
the shabbiness of the much-used furniture. 
It was a comfortable room, one that thawed 
people and brought them into closer sympathy 
with each other. They were likely to speak 
their real thoughts, and quite forget their stock 
of conventional phrases in Mrs. Monkwood’s 
drawing-room. 

Mrs, Laxon and Mrs. Monkwood had been 
talking together very earnestly. No one paid 
much attention to them until a lull in the 
general conversation emphasized the distinct- 
ness of one of Mrs. Laxon’s remarks : 

‘sI feel that she has been wasted; sucha 
fine woman; such a clod of a man!”’ 

«« Are you speaking of Adela Tripner?”” 
asked Mrs. Bartow, the wife of Highgate’s 
most prominent physician. 

“Yes,’’ said Dorothy Laxon, “we have 
been talking about poor Adela. ~ She has 
never developed much since she married Tom 
Tripner. You may say that she did not need 
to develop, for she was all that was remarka- 
ble in the first place. But he has been a 
weight upon her life. With another man, a 
man who could have entered into her thoughts 
and feelings, I think she might have become 
one of the famous women of this generation.” 

“It must be awful to meet one’s husband 
only on the lower levels of one’s nature,” said 
Alice Markley. ‘But then, he adores her ; 
that’s something.” 

*¢TIs not that the only thing that is really 
worth while?” protested Florence Cartness. 
“She makes him happy. He takes her intel- 
lectuality for granted, and though he cannot 
share her tastes, he admires all that he does 
not understand. If he were her equal he 
might be less devoted.” 

**I cannot make her fate seem right, 
though,”’ said Dorothy. ‘I do not care how 
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“* That villain in your story is a perfect masterpiece. 
’ 


Where did 


“* | imagined a man possessed of all the forms of wickedness which my 


happy she makes him. Her mental faculties 
receive absolutely no nourishment or stimulus 
from him. She has to bend to him, to adapt 
herself to him as one might toa child. It is 
a thousand pities; I shall always think so. 
If I were she, I should rather be making some 
greater man miserable.” 

« Oh, I should not,’ said Florence. Even 
if I were a genius I should count myself for- 
tunate if I could succeed in making one man 
supremely happy. ‘That is better than to win 
a great name. I like that story of de Mau- 
passant’s, the one about the young girl who 
went with her lover to Corsica, leaving home, 
friends, society, and was content to be happy 
in his happiness.”’ 

‘A pretty perilous step for a woman to 
take,”’ said Dorothy. “1 wonder if Tom 
cares any more for Adela than he would if 
she were just an ordinary woman.” 

** I think he. does,*’ said Anna Monkwood. 
“¢ He worships her now. She is incomprehensi- 
ble to him. He looks upto her; but at the 
same time he does not make a mighty effort 
to raise himself to her hight.*” 

“He could not,’’ said Dorothy. “It sim- 
ply is not in the fellow. He was not made to 
gaze at yellow primroses and find ,them to be 
something more, or to watch the light that 
never was on sea or land.- He is all right in 
his way—for some other woman. But I do 
not think Adela’s talents are well employed 
in beautifying Tom Tripner.”” 

*¢Mr. Monkwood does not express any 
opinion,”’ said Carrie Bartow. ‘Tell us 
what you think about it, please.”’ 

Mr. Monkwood looked up with that slow, 
dreamy smile which was like a passage from 
a nocturne or a scrap of a lullaby. 

«¢ I will answer by telling you a little story, 
if you do not object,”” said he. 

Every one was delighted with this sugges- 
tion, for the accompaniment of Mr. Monk- 
wood’s personality lent a singular charm to 
his stories. They drew their chairs closer 
together, and he began : 

«« There was once a man who possessed a 
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most beautiful watch. Its case was of fine 
gold and the workmanship was exquisite. 
The mechanism of the interior, too, was per- 
fect, and it was altogether a very valuable ar- 
ticle. He had been attracted to it by the 
beauty of its design, and had wished to own 
it. Its time-keeping qualities being so exact 
rendered it still more desirable. He knew 
the position and office of every wheel and 
spring of the delicate works. Had the watch 
received an injury he could have repaired it. 
He knew why the great wheel had forty-eight 
teeth. He could have explained the adjust- 
ment of the centre wheel, and the crown 
wheel, and the contrate wheel. He knew all 
about every separate pinion. The smallest 
detail of the works was familiar to him ; every 
tick was full of meaning. 

«« But while he prized his watch and appre- 
ciated its good points, it was such a thoroughly 
well-understood affair that he took all its 
beauty and usefulness for granted. It had no 
longer the charm of mystery for him. He was 
often careless of it, too. He would throw his 
vest across the back of a chair while the 
watch was in one of the pockets, and he 
would forget about it for hours, until he was 
reminded of its existence by his desire to 

now what time it might be. 


[1657] 


‘¢ It happened that this man was in the employ 
of the government, and he was sent to serve it 
fora time ina partly civilized foreign coun- 
try. Of course he took his watch with him to 
this distant land, and of course he retained his 
old habits with regard to the care of it. 

«¢ After he was settled in his new quarters, 
he engaged as one of his servants a native, 
whose name was Furdi. This man was ex- 
tremely ignorant in every way. He knew noth- 
ing whatever about watches, and could not have 
told the hour of the day by one, the sun being 
his only guide in such matters. But he cast his 
un-English eyes upon the English watch, and 
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was enraptured. He gazed at the timepiece when 
it was being wound by his master, he noticed 
the slim hands that pointed to the figures on 
the mysterious dial, and he heard the liquid 
tick-tick-tick. And the shining hands filled 
his eyes with their light; the music of the 
rhythmic notes enchanted his ears. 

“‘He christened the watch Bedenka, which 























means Jewel of my Soul, and he worshipped 


itas his fathers had worshipped the mighty 
sun in its golden case, or their great circles of 
sacred fire. What did Furdi know or care 
about pallets, or hair-springs,or balance-wheels? 
He did not need to interfere with the regula- 
tor, for he never asked the watch to tell him 
its secrets nor to render him any service. He 
was the slave of the watch, while the watch 
was the slave of his master. He cherished 
and idolized it; he would have guarded it 
with his life. To the other man it was only 
an incident; to Furdi it was the central motif 
of his being. 

‘¢ But, like all men who love, this creature of 
dusky skin burned to possess the object of his 
adoration. Once let him lie under the stars 
with the watch beating in unison with his 
heart, and he felt that he would become a new 
man, strong and fearless, and acceptable to the 
omnipotent gods. So he mustered all his 
courage, and one fine night he took the jewel of 
his soul from his master’s apartment and fled 
with it to a far-away region near the moun- 
tains. There he prepared to spend the rest of 
his days with his treasure, and though it was 
a stolen watch, and he had been all his life a 
thief in a small and unassuming way, he swore 
by the golden figures on the case that he would 
never again steal from any man. And he 
kept his word, for the beloved watch taught 
him new notions of honor and purity, and in 
time Furdi developed into a most estimable 
and conscientious sort of savage. He fancied 
that Bedenka was fashioned from bits of the 















































sun, and the moon, and the stars, rolled to- 
gether into a small golden mystery, the 
daughter of thoce great golden mysteries, 
with a quick-beating heart that made for him 
unending music. And he grew so high- 
minded that he influenced others for good, so 
that the watch had a widespread effect and 
changed the course of many lives. 

«¢ The master was naturally a good deal an- 
noyed at the theft, and the more so because 
he was in a country where he could not buy 
another watch to take the place of the stolen 
one. He would have tracked Furdi and re- 
gained his property if that had been possible, 
but the natives assured him that his ex-servant 
must have gone to the wild lands, and that it 
would be useless to try to find him. So for 
many months the Englishman was seriously 
inconvenienced by the loss of his watch, and 
could not be certain of the time of day, while 
to Furdi the acquisition was useless so far as 
any utilitarian purpose was concerned. 

« What I ask you to tell me now, my friends, 
is whether the watch was more necessary to 
the white man or the savage? It was made 
to tell the time of day, and Furdi never knew 
even which was the minute and which the 
hour hand. But was the watch wasted on 
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him? Would you have deprived him of 
Bedenka for the sake of restoring it to the 
rightful owner? Do people who understand 
best, love best? And is comprehension as 
much a necessity as love?”” 

«¢ We must take time to consider this story 
and answer your questions,” said Mrs. Laxon. 
“If you mean that Adela——"” 

«‘It is growing dark,’’ said Mrs. Monk- 
wood ; **I must have the lights brought in.”” 

But they all said that the semi-darkness was 
too pleasant to be spoiled, and they fell into 
dusk dreams, in which Adela Tripner and 
Furdi were the principal figures. 
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PERFUMES A HETERODOX OPINION 


Here are many people falsely imbued 
with the idea that perfumes are bad 
for the health, and especially so for 

the nervous system. This is a great mistake, 
and I for one am a firm believer in the axiom 
which says: 


‘“©If thou wouldst keep in health, fear not per- 
fumes ; 
If thou wouldst keep in beauty, fear not perfumes.”’ 


If we cultivated more the use of perfumes, 
there would be less disease in the world, it be- 
ing proved beyond a doubt that no epidemic 
ever enters a perfume laboratory. Hospital 
nurses in many European countries escape 
contagion by carrying musk in their clothes. 
Moreover, perfumes contain nutritious ele- 
ments, for Pliny tells us of an Indian tribe 
whose nourishment was confined to certain 
perfumes. Old people, it is said, may pro- 
long their lives by mixing saffron and casto- 
reum with their wines. Bacon mentions a 
man who fasted many days by surrounding 
himself with aromatic herbs. There are no 
less than eighty remedies which are attributed 
to rue, forty-one to mint, the same number to 
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iris, thirty-two to the rose, twenty-one to the 
lily and seventeen to the violet. Nothing 
purifies bad air better than perfumery, and, in 
my opinion, it is a great mistake, therefore, to 
decry scents, and banish them from our 
homes and toilet. They should not be con- 
sidered as mere objects of luxury, but asa 
necessity to preserve us from illness. 

Spices are also conducive to health, and it 
is a well-known fact that after the Dutch 
spoiled the Spice Islands of their trees, those 
islands, which until then had been exempt 
from disease, soon became overrun with 
dreadful epidemics. Of course all perfumes 
are not healthful; some are poisonous, as 
some kinds of food are poisonous ; but should 
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we discard food because all kinds are not 
equally nutritious? Doctors of old were 
wiser in their generation than our present lights 
of medical science. They made more use 
of perfumery than of drugs to cure the 
sick. 

Hippocrates, for instance, rid Athens of 
the plague by perfumery after every other 
means had failed. Flowers and plants were 
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hung on all the houses of the city, and aro- 
matic plants were burnt in all the streets and 
public places. The four thieves who stripped 
the victims of the plague at Marseilles owed 
the preservation of their health to a similar 
cause. They carried with them an aromatic 
vinegar made of herbs, which enabled them 
to laugh at death until they were caught, 
when three of them were hanged ; the fourth 
saved his life by disclosing his secret to the 
doctors, who had probably forgotten Hippoc- 
rates’s experiment, or had never heard of it. 
Musk, this most decried of all perfumes, 
should, on the contrary, be held in high es- 
teem. A proverb compares it to Virtue, who 
sheds her beauties around without being seen. 
Among flowers, however, the rose enjoyed 
the greatest favor in ancient India; and it is 
in the Vale of Cashmere that the loveliest 
roses grow. Perfumes entered, and still en- 
ter, into all religious ceremonies in India. 
They are supposed to drive away devils, and 
it is a fact that a delicate and suave perfume 
acts with singular strength on our imagina- 
tion and varying moods. 

It stands to reason, moreover, that per- 
fumes purify the atmosphere and in a great 
measure destroy millions of microbes floating 
in the air of our dwellings. This evil can be 
most successfully combatted by burning or 
scattering perfumes all over the house. Attar- 
of-roses, although somewhat sickly to inhale, 
is a most healthful odor. Unfortunately, real 
attar-of-roses is so expensive as to be beyond 
the reach of most people, but I may add that 
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one drop of this all-powerful essence is suffi- 
cient to fill the entire house with fragrance, 
whereas a pint of its imitations, found at all 
perfumers’, would not achieve the same re- 
sult. 

Violets are par excellence, the perfume of 
true women of the world. Their discreet, 
lasting and penetrating fragrance is refreshing 
in the extreme, and very distingué besides. It 
is a flower of legend, and its delicious odor 
has something mystical about it. According 
to tradition, this dainty, dewey flower was 
once a damsel (all the popular flowers have 
been human beings in their time, changed 
through misfortune or by the beneficence of 
the gods into immortal flowers). The violet 
was Ianthe, a favorite nymph of Artemia. 
Apollo fell in love with her, and the goddess, 
wishing to protect her favorite from appar- 
ently undesirable attentions, dyed her blue. 
Ianthe, however, preferred the annoyance at- 
tendant upon beauty to ugliness. She pined 
away, and Artemia, full of regret for her 
mistaken interference, changed her into a vio- 
let. 

- Sachets filled with violet powder mixed with 
crushed orris root ought to be placed in the 
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drawers and closets or every dressing-room, as 
also in the chest of drawers containing baby- 
linen. 

A very effective way of perfuming ward- 
robes is to rub the woodwork of the interior 
with sandal oil, oil of wild geranium, oil of 
verbena, or oil of violets, according to 
taste. 

Every woman ought to adopt an individual 
perfume instead of mixing several fashionable 
scents, as is too often the case. This is a 
very vulgar mistake, and produces a regrettable 
cacophony of odors, disagreeable to sensitive 
nostrils. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, August, 1895 
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Perfumes 
In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, 
Delicate, 
Lasting, 
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i Made by 
WM. RIEGER, 


Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 
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Ask for it at all first-class 
drugand dry goods stores 


‘ MARSHALL FIELD & CO 
4 Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
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Use Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crysta! Soap. 
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“Fits and Feels like a Glove’’ 
. 
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Made of “Prince of India” leather, cele- 
brated for softness and wearing qualities. 
Patent Lace Fastener secures shoe without 
tying. - Flexible corrugated soles. Combines : 
style with perfect comfort. All sizes, all 
widths. For men and ladies, Sold by shoe 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere. 
Trade Mark stamped on heel, Look for it. { 
It is a guarantee of merit 

Black, $3.00 ... Tan, $3.50 ‘ 
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DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 
“U.S. Agesits, NO ROSIN. 


MULHENS & KROPFF,N. Y. 





Packer’s 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well-made 
vegetable-oil soap, with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of 
pine-tar and glycerine. Packer's Tar Soap is constantly prescribed in the 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. | 


It allays itching, soothes, heals, refreshes, and leaves 


Tar 
Soap 


treatment of 


the skin soft 
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| **Wall Papers & Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free 


A LUXURY FOR BATHING AND SHASIPOOING. 
The Packer [lfg. Co., = = : 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
TORTURES 


A warm bath with 


3 ; Cuticura Soap, 
a "a single application of 
Cuticura (ointment), 


W the great skin cure, followed by mild 

doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT (the 
new blood purifier), will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to 
a speedy cure in every form of torturing, 
disfiguring skin humours. 


Citicura 
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Rold throughout the world. British depot: NewseRrr, 
Leadon. Porrer Drvuec & Cuem. Corp., Boston, U.8.A. 
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Send for our 192-page Pic- 
ture Catalogue No. 6-(F) at 
once. 
Make our selection 
uietly at home, and avoid 

the crowding, and jostling 

that is inciJental to a large 
. New York Store. 
Mail Order Department 
thoroughly organized. 







210 Fifth Avenue, 
ENTLEMEN :—Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 
ed Yesterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 
GENTLEMEN :—We enclose | Chamois in the waist for warmth, an 
a letter received a few days} Sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef. & 
1 that the moreen petticoat does not givehalf 
sell, which we think, may be the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So 
you. ———, use nothing but the genuine goods. Theimi- §& 
this particular article I have found to be worse 
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1st. What to buy? 
We suggest China or 
Glass, as it is always appre- 
ciated, and makes a satis- 
factory gift. 
end. Where to buy it? 
We #re direct importers, 
and save you at least 25 per 


nt, 
en to order ? 


‘What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 
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HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
“THE POPULAR SHOP,” 


for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY” FURNISHINGS. 
Trade Mark Regd. 
English Stuffs for Hangings & Furniture: 
Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 
Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles : | 
The ** Nieuw Amsterdam "* Blue Delft Ware : 
BB Not Sampled nor Catalegued. 
| 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 42d St. West, 
NEW YORK, at 5th Ave, 


to all parts of the States." 
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The black of the NUBIAN 
Fast Black Cotton Dress 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, uncrock-. 
able and unfadable. 
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Pattern of this figure complete soc, 
THE 
MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 
3 E. 19th Street, New York. 





Send for sample copy of the Improved L’ Art 
de la Mode. 


A PERFECT CORSET 
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The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
co. 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved te 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 


903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 +460 PURE 


High dai toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 
pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. 
toilet soaps is much greater. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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The most delicate touch... 


upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This pertect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


HICKERI 


a standard of ckcellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 18%. 


The 


79! Tremont Street, BOSTON, 
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PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brooklyn) 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. S, WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 
MAY BE MADE TO ORDER. 


A Roll of Braid 


is a little thing, but 
there is a place in the 
world where they 
make a good many 














boast being two capi- 


mee braid factory on the 
S& «earth. In fact, to say 
“Rhode Island,” is to 
J think “‘ Goff’s Braids.” 


you visit, 
Goff’s 
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roll, any shade, for 
——__—— four 2-cent stamps. 
D.GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is = 
} MENNEN’S Borated Talcum = 


TOILET POWDER. 


Be sure to get ** Mennen’s.”" 


ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL = 
AUTHORITIES. A SKIN TONIC. = 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, = 

Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc. Cures = 

Eczema and kindred troubles. De- = 
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Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE E TWIN SGHEY ERE AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TPINSGaEN COPETiEn 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York emeueey, fe 1296, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rai!), Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port 


Constantinople, through the Straits of Messina. Palermo, 
Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, 
ward, according to accommodations. 
ulars apply to 
A. MX te ET, Gen. Agent, 

W. Kozminski, 166 
| chicago. Ill. 


» $720, and up- 
or further partic- 


Seren Green, N. Y. City. 
andolph Street, Agent for 
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The “Index to Chim- 
neys’ gets you the chim- 
neys made for your burner 
or lamp, and costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, 
tough glass. 


pearl top, 
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Health 
Insuring 
Underwear 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping qualities of hygienic 
under dressing—theu Jaros Hygienic 
Underwear is your under dressing. 
peated Book of Underdress Mailed 
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Jaros Hygienic \ Underwear Co. 
Broadway, New York, 
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Any wheel is until thi 
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bler. fitted ‘wi the Great G. & J. Tires. 





Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler 
agencies, or by addressing the 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chi Boston. New York, Washington. 
Coventry, Eng. 











cago. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. 








No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world. 


834 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 2934 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 





‘* Take it 
Back, John, 






BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING ” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





“S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp BONNETS 


AND 
Tue Duntap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FirTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
MH Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 


New York 
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7 Ruine « Yiovets 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERPUM&S 


Wonderfully true to nature 
mand more lasting than any 

other scent of its name. A 
specialty par ‘excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


D ‘No, 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agenta 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE jj 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 








proaches the subject of the Prisoner 

of Zenda, and if the general public 
had any idea of the satisfaction a writer 
on stage-doings experiences in taking up 
his pen to use only in selecting maximums 
of praise for what he has to write on, the 
critic would, perhaps, be sympathized with 
for the necessity he is sometimes under of 
finding fault. The Prisoner of Zenda is an 
odd book. Nothing is or can be absolutely 
original, but Mr. Hope’s romance conveys 
the idea of novelty, and the source of the 
book’s inspiration, or the real founda- 
tion of the story, have not been dis- 
covered by any reviewers that I have 
seen. In these days originality is very 
nearly impossible. Even a flavor thereof 
is very rare. The story, on reading, is so 
refreshing that it bears easily two cumula- 
tive perusals, and even then one puts it down 
wondering if in history or romance there 
hasn’t been something somewhere that bears 
a shadowy likeness, and, though the feeling 
is strong that there may be, memory entirely 
fails to convict Mr. Hope of borrowing a 
notion. In preparing to dramatize such a 
story Mr. Rose must have been burdened 
with misgivings. Truly, if he failed, peo- 
ple might say, ** the story wouldn’t drama- 
tize, that’s all about it.” Mr. Rose was also 
aware that Mr. Hope, and others, might 
say, ** the story would have succeeded on the 
stage if it had been well dramatized.’’ If 
Mr. Rose failed he knew he would have to 
make Mr. Hope a sort of accessory before 
the fact. Under such circumstances a timid 
dramatist would never have had the courage 
to supply in full what Mr. Hope had only ven- 
tured to hint at, but on that bare hint Mr, 
Rose has written a prologue which is a com- 
pact and admirable little drama in itself, and 
equal in weight and effect to anything which 
occurs in the drama proper. If Mr. Hope 
is not proud of his chosen dramatist, he ought 
to be. Of the play proper, it is gratifying to 
be able to say that a perusal of the book not 
only is not necessary, but tends to destroy 
the interest and enjoyment of the play. I 
have been at considerable pains to canvas for 
opinions among those who have read the 
book and subsequently seen the play, and vice 
versa. All are unanimous with *‘ See the play 
first, and you will enjoy reading the book so 
much more.’” Mr. Rose, therefore, has not 
only triumphed as a dramatist, but will 


doubtless be the means of very largely in- 
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creasing the sale of Mr. Hope’s remarkable 
bit of fiction. 

No description of the plot will be found in 
this week’s theatre page. To assumé that 
it is not known, is to imply that Vogue read- 
ers are not acquainted with one of the best 
novels of last year—at all events, vaguely— 
and, indeed, the story is so peculiar that to 
outline it would interfere with the enjoy- 
merit of those who have yet to read it. 

* Do not tell me what’s coming,”’ particu- 
larly applies to this play. 

As to the production and producer: The 
one is Mr. Daniel Frohman, who’ has never 
yet, during his entire management of the 
Lyceum, had a semblance of reproach for 
illiberality in mounting or production. Mr. 
Sothern is the producer, and Mr. Frohman 
has evidently allowed his star everything he 
could possibly desire in scenery, costumes and 
properties, to encourage him in accepting the 
new position of stage-manager. It is tolera- 
bly easy to be a star in this country if the 
manager knows his business and has money. 
But the men here who can walk on to a 
stage and take a position, cheek by jowl, 
with Mr. Augustin Daly can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand. Mr. Sothern has 
very nearly done this at a first essay. He 
has all his father’s patience and persever- 
ance, and that faculty which enables him to 
measure values and regulate speed. In plain 
words, he gets a story acted nearly as the 
author conceived it, and tells it in the acting 
at just that speed which is most effective. 

Le Collier de la Reine is considerably 
spoiled in the telling. The cues are not 
taken up quickly enough. The perform- 
ance should be quickened until, say, twenty 
minutes are saved. 

Both the Collier and Zenda are romantic 
plays. They require elau, vim and go. If 
Zenda were played at the Collier speed it 


would lose half its value. In _ other 
words, if the Collier were. as_ well 
stage-managed as Zenda, the _ critics 


would have commented very differently. 
When a star has learned stage-management 
he has acquired nearly everything necessary 
to be completely certain of always pleasing 
his audiences, for he can so instruct his com- 
pany that even if he were rarely on the stage 
himself in person,the stimulus and spirit of 
his personality would still vicariously gratify 
his public. 

Sir Henry Irving, in like manner, is 
much greater as a stage-manager than as a 
leading man, though unrivaled as a charac- 
ter actor; the fortune he has was not made 
by acting, but in play-producing. Mr. 
Sothern deserves our hearty congratulations 
and thanks. We shall be indebted to him 


for many hours of intellectual enjoyment 
during the next forty or fifty years. 

The acting is nearly entirely good, the 
men being better than the women. Mr. 
Sothern himself has never acted so well, and 
his first change from the bearded English- 
man to the drunken young king is surpris- 
ingly effective, even to one who knows how 
itis done. The acting of all the cast is 
nearly equal to the stars, which, under the 
circumstances, the ladies and gentlemen 
concerned must consider very high praise in- 
deed. With all due humility, though, I call 
stage-manager Sothern’s attention to Mr. 
Gould and Miss Bartlet, in the Prologue, 
and to Mr. Woodall in the play. The 
trouble with the ladies is a tinge of insincerity, 
which will doubtless disappear. Thank you, 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Rose, Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Frohman, most heartily, for The Prisoner of 
Zenda. 


THE WIDOW JONES 


A bonny and buxom lady has made an in- 
stantaneous hit on a Broadway stage by the 
exercise of common sense and good taste. 
The lattter qualification is not rare among the 
female sex; but the particular kind of com- 
mon sense exercised by Miss May Irving is 
rare when it takes the form, as in her case, 
of jokes at her own expense. She is so very 
buxom that a rude person would call her 
downright fat, and she is so good an actress 
that she seems always spontaneously real. 
She is supposed to sing, but if nature ever 
bestowed on her a voice, faulty emission has 
long since robbed it of any tone. Nobody 
knows it better than Miss May herself, and 
the worse she sings the more she jokes and 
chafts herself about it, so that the audience 
are delighted when she gives a music 
cue, feeling sure of some of those easy 
colloquial remarks that produce more effect 
than the most accurately trained elocution. 
Her songs are excuses for genuine humor, so 
need no excuse. There is no weak spot in 
her physical make-up, from her generous 
waist to her generous mouth. She does not 
poke so much fun as that the critic is dis- 
armed, and only desires to be one of the 
audience, and suffer himself to be amused 
with the others. When it comes to writing of 
Mr. McNally’s farce comedy he contents 
himself with saying that there is no such 
thing as a farce comedy, farce being farce, 
and comedy, comedy, and both being quite 
distinct from each other, a farce with music 
being a vaudeville. 


THE CAPITOL 


Confession is good for the soul, so I will 
confess that I am unable to make up what I 





am pleased to call my mind about The Capitol. 
I half think it’s a new departure that de- 
serves a great deal more consideration and 
attention than seems to have been bestowed 
on it by the press. Out of consideration for 
Mr. Thomas I shall go and see the piece 
again before writing of it, merely reporting 
that opinions are divided, some saying that it 
is deeply interesting and delightfully uncon- 
ventional, others that it is slow and talky, 
but that the talk is excellent. 


A GILDED FOOL 


Mr. Nat Goodwin is again at the Fifth 
Avenue in the clever play, A Gilded Fool. 
His natural aptitude for the stage is as 
marked as ever, and it is lamentable that an 
apparent lack of education prevents him 
from appreciating the full possibilities of an 
art he follows closely, and could easiiy, with 
the necessary measure of self-denial, richly 
adorn. 


CLARA MORRIS 


No playgoer of the present day can 
afford not to see Miss Clara Morris. She is 
one of the few stage geniuses we have, and 
has never acted much, but has preferred to 
give us nature as it is, and not actit, She is 
physically unfitted to interest us; a plain, 
awkward-looking woman, with a rough 
voice and a twang which is nearly dreadful, 
but the nature in all she does makes every- 
thing she gives us on the stage of para- 
mount interest and importance. Clara 
Morris is the only,American actress that in 
any way approaches Duse. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—The Chieftain. 

American Theatre— The Great Diamond Robbery. 

Academy of Music— The Sporting Duchess, 

Broadway Theatre—Princess Bonnie. 

Bijou— The Widow Jones. 

Daly’s Theatre—Le Collier De La Reine. 

Empire Theatre—John Drew in That imprudent 
Young Couple. 

Fourteenth St. Theatre—Clara Morris. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Nat Goodwin. 

Garrick Theatre—A Social Highwayman. 

Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Grand Opera House—Sowing the Wind. 

Herald Square Theatre—R ob Roy, 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 

Harlem Opera House— Marie Wainwright. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda. 

Palmer's Theatre—Fleur- De-Lis. 

People’s Theatre—Land of the Living. 

Standard Theatre—The Capitol. 


VAUDEVILLB 


Keith’s Union Square—12 A. M. to 10.30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial's. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street— 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
to 11 P.M, 
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DRAPERY SILKS 


(From 50 cents to $3.75 per yard. ) 
Or interior decoration, such as curtains 
F and draperies, many of the Japanese 
silks recommend themselves. The 
Shiki silks are very attractive. These are 
woven of rough and irregular threads, which 
give to the surface an uneven appearance that 
is rich and artistic in effect. The prevailing 
colors are old blue, gold, sage, olive and 
shrimp-pink ; the width is thirty-six inches, 
and the price $1. 

Of late, printed Shiki silks have appeared, 
the pattern either in stripes or floral effects, 
and for these $1 15 per yard is asked. The 
embroidered Shiki silks show the same color- 
ings as above, with the embroidery in gold 
and silver threads and floss silk. They come 
in lengths of twelve yards, but are also sold 
by the yard. The Kpucha brocade is another 
decorative fabric, gauze-like, with figures 
woven in the texture, of the same shade, and 
is unusually effective for draperies. It is in 
self colors, thirty-six inches wide, and sells 
for $1.75 per yard. When gold embroidered, 
it is $3.75 per yard. 

Chijimi crépe is a charming material for 
interior decoration, It is in blue and white, 
showing various floral and geometrical designs 
of dark or Colonial blue in a white ground. 
It is thirty inches in width, and is sold for 
40 cents per yard. A pretty fabric is called 
Kanka crépe. It takes the form of colored 
stripes on a white ground, is twenty-four 
inches wide, and may be bought for 50 cents 
per yard. 


EGYPTIAN, MOORISH AND JAPANESE GRILLES 
AND FRET-WORK 


(From 75 cents to $3.50 per square foot.) 


Egyptian or Moorish grille and fret-work 
has a decided place in house decoration, and 
certainly nothing can be more pleasing than 
its use when it becomes a question of divid- 
ing long passages and corridors, of cutting off 
or filling up bare and unattractive corners, 
and of lessening the hight of windows and 
doors. A plain, simple lattice work of 
crossed narrow slats, with a heading of balls 
as a finish, costs $1.25 per square foot. A 
pretty pattern of spindles, with balls forming 
a waved design, costs $2 per square foot. A 
spindle design in open squares, each square 
accentuated by balls, costs $2.25 per square 
foot. Another example, costing $2 per 
square foot, has a fan-shaped centre, the 
sticks of spindles broken by ball ornamenta- 
tion, and is surrounded by a border of hor- 
izontal spindles, with little balls forming a 
lattice work. This design is very pretty, 
and is meant for wide doorways, bay win- 
dows, etc. Often many patterns and com- 
binations are united in one piece, and in that 
cage the prices vary, according to ornamenta- 
tion, from $2.25 to $3.50 per square foot. 
These grilles are often used for ornamental 
swing gates between offices, the lattices close 
enough to screen the inner office from view, 
and yet allowing the passage of light and air. 
The usual thickness of this work is seven- 
eighths of an inch, but it can be made, if 


“desired, thicker or even more delicate. A 


simple lattice-work is very pretty when made 
to screen a staircase or to surround a bay 
window, and many of our most modern 
houses are so decorated. Japanese fret- 
work is also to be recommended. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Here is no doubt that well-made 
clothes are a great addition to the 
appearance of even the prettiest of 

women, and how troublesome it is to be al- 
ways well-dressed only a woman in moderate 
circumstances can tell. Fortunately such a 
woman usually has sufficient vanity to give 
her energy for the task, which when she 
has to dispense with the services of a maid, 
is really a never ending one. The wonder 





is that so many of them are so beautifully 
neat and well turned out. 

A fashionable girl, with little money to 
spend on her-clothes, and yet who always 
appears charmingly attired, has lately learned 
dress-making by attending a private class, 
over which an excellent modiste presided. 
Having first experimented on some simple 
gowns, she ascended higher in the scale, and 
has just made herself a ball gown, to be 
worn this season at Lenox, which, although 
rather plain, is very beautiful. The skirt of 
cream-white satin, of handsome quality, was 
made in organ plaits at the back, standing 
out in flutes. It was trimmed with a deep 
flounce of cream-white chiffon in accordion- 
plaits, with clusters of pale pink roses, three 
in each cluster, across the top of the flounce, 
which was headed bya band of pearl and 
crystal embroidery. The low bodice was 
elaborately pretty, the satin being covered 
with plaited chiffon. Wide revers of white 
satin, covered with embroideries of pearl and 
crystal, fell deep over the balloon sleeves of 
the satin. Fringes of pearl hung over the 
front of the bodice, and drooped from the 
short sleeves, and there was a little V-shaped 
vest, all of pink roses, which contrasted 
charmingly with all the whiteness and pearli- 
ness of the bodice. 

There is fashion in everything, and even 
in pincushions the vogue changes. To-day 
they are tiny round affairs, covered with silk 
and bordered by a ruffle of the same, trimmed 
with lace edging. On the top is laid a cir- 
cular piece of fine linen, from three and 
a half to four inches in diameter, in which 
is embroidered, in colors to match the silk 
covering,'a tiny wreath of arbutus, forget-me- 
nots, ferns, or other floral designs. The 
scalloped edge of the round piece is embroid- 
ered in white silk. In this way, by having 
several tops, the cushion is always kept fresh, 
as these little linen pieces wash perfectly 
well, 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


EARLY RETURN OF THE PARISIENNES—CHIC 
TRAVELING COSTUME OF GRAY CHEVIOT— 
KNICKERBOCKERS TO SUPPLANT PETTICOATS 
FOR OUTDOOR WEAR 


Aris is filling up wonderfully. There 
P are rumors of an Imperial visit from 
Russia to the ‘* Capital of the World,” 
as soon as the young Muscovite Empress’s 
health will permit her to travel, and this 
would be a sufficient reason for the ultra- 
Russophile French nation to begin, without 
further delay, the grandest preparations for 
so momentous an occasion. Whether this 
is the reason of so many returning to the 
metropolis before the usual time or not, I 
cannot say, but the fact remains that each 
day I encounter personages of mark who 
have but just returned from seashore or 
mountain. 

The couturiers are vieing with each other 
to hasten the orders given by our mondaines, 
and I am bound to acknowledge that these 
efforts are crowned with the most marked 
successes, and that one can but bow in genu- 
ine admiration before the new creations of 
the coming season. 

** Hand me down the Queen Regent of 
Spain; put the Queen of Servia back upon 
her shelf, and be careful, or else you will let 
Archduchess Elizabeth fall and break her 
nose as you did yesterday when handling the 
Empress of Russia so carelessly.’? These are 
some of the astounding sentences which one 
hears echoing through the salons of our cele- 
brated male and female milliners at the pres- 
ent moment, for it has become a well-rooted 
custom for every fashionable woman to leave 
her alter-ego in wax domiciled at the dress- 
maker of her choice. This precaution—a 
highly commendable one—ensuring the per- 
fect fit of a gown even when the fair one for 
whom it is destined happens to be many 
hundred miles away from the Eden of Wom- 
en and Hell of Horses, as Paris well de- 
serves to be called. 


There are some marvelous robes de cham- 
bre being made at Z ’s for the beautiful 
consort of Nicholas 1., some of them being 
perfect dreams of artistic effect and poetical 
inspiration. Such, for instance, is a loosely 
draped pale pink crépe robe, made over palest 
green sicilienne, and painted in gouache col- 
ors, with a graceful mass of tangled convol- 
vulus and clematis, over which hover whole 
flights of butterflies. Still another is of 
Oriental gauze, all aglow with silver, gold and 
steel threads, and edged with silver-tipped 
swansdown. But my fancy was especially 
taken by a long-trained peplum of primrose 
ribbed velvet, lined with pale lemon satin, 
and half smothered in the billowy folds of an 
over-gown made of antique -Alengon lace. 
At the wrists and collar this lovely désha- 
billé was adorned by a succession of tiny 
bunches of violets—Russian ones, it goes with- 
out saying—and the back was gathered in a 
wide Watteau plait under long streamers of 
violet velvet ribbon. 

I saw the other day a charming traveling- 
dress; so pretty was it, indeed, that I cannot 
but treat Vogue’s readers to a description 
thereof. I had gone to meet a benighted 
friend of mine who had imagined that she 
could spend the month of August pleasantly 
in Switzerland, and who was returning in- 
tensely disgusted at her mistake, swearing, 
somewhat too late, that she would never be 
led to believe such an absurdity again. We: 
were standing on the platform together, she 
feverishly describing to me her manifold 
experiences with those ‘‘ boors of Swiss 
bears,’’as she called them, vehemently, when 
we were rejoined by the Comte de Charette, 
accompanied by a young relative of his, his 
niece, I think, who had descended from the 
same train as my friend. She it was who 
wore the ideal costume de voyage above 
mentioned. It was composed of a rather 
short skirt of smoke-gray cheviot, finished 
off at the hem by a band of gray suéde 
leather, stitched in white, and provided with 
two slanting pockets on the right and left. 
The short jacket, of the same material as the 
skirt, decorated in the same fashion as the 
latter, was unbuttoned, revealing a tight- 
fitting waistcoat of gray suéde leather high 
in the neck, and meeting there a flat band 
or collar of burnished silver, matching the 
many-chained chatelaine which hung from 
the slender waist. On her blonde braids 
the pretty traveler wore a Tyrolese felt hat 
of a pale gray hue, in the ribbon of which 
were jauntily stuck two eagle’s feathers. 
The whole outfit was daintily quaint and 
chic, and as my irate friend exclaimed, *‘ far 
too genreux for a retour’’ from Switzerland, 
excepting it was donned from a sentiment 
of pure joy at leaving so disagreeable a 
people ! 

Thank heaven for its mercies! This 
winter we shall be no more tortured by 
cumbersome petticoats dragging about our 
ankles, and getting dingy if they are white ; 
as to the black ones they have a flavor of 
never to be washed about them which 
made me shun them witha kind of loath- 
ing. No, Mesdames, we are to wear under 
every one of our street dresses, be they of 
cloth or be they of velvet, satin or cheviot, 
knickerbockers of the same material as the 
skirt, and guétres en suite. Now this 
is what I call a sensible move, and I am so 
enthusiastic about it that I have ordered 
largely in that direction. | Moreover, it 
clinches the question, much vexed, and 
vexatious, of the divided skirt versus the 
undivided one, for when wearing a walking 
dress built on the plan which I just indi- 
cated, we cannot but enjoy almost as much 
freedom of motion as our lords and masters 
without exposing ourselves to being dubbed 
new women, an_ unbearable epithet to 
any truly refined feminine being! So hur- 
rah! for the new fashion, the trim, natty 
silk-lined skirt, slightly clearing the ankles, 
and underneath the well-fitting knicker- 
bockers and guétres, which will be both 
warm and comfortable, and will remain 
unsullied by mud, or dust, or rain, and will 
not be liable to enfold hosts of microbes, 





vi 


swept up from the pavement and brought 
one’s home like so many death traps. 

Now let me divulge the name of the ben - 
efactress of our sex who has rendered ths 
idea the fashion; it is Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, who being made abomin- 
ably nervous by having to hold up her skir's 
during her interminable walks, and being 
exasperated by the dangling of her petticoats 
against her ankles, decided that she would 
adopt something more convenient to walk 
in. So she invented this fetching and com- 
fortable costume, and I predict she will have 
imitators galore! I need not add that of 
course for evening toilettes, or tea gowns, or 
reception costume, we will resume our long 
silken or batiste petticoats, all foaming with 
precious laces, highly perfumed, and flounced, 
and beribboned, and furbelowed, for it is 
only in the case of walking, bicycling, driv- 
ing, riding, shopping, or shooting and 
hunting, that the new costume’ is to be 
donned. In a word, it is meant only for 
out-of-door sports, pleasures, or business. 
This may be a consolation to those who love 
feminine finery to excess. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


THE SHOOTING SEASON-—COLLAPSE OF THE 
SKIRT AND LOWERING OF THE SLEEVE PUFF 


F all the phases of English life there is 
O _none so entirely delightful as that of 


the country house in the autumn, 
and its season may be saidto have begun with 
the partridge shooting. The latter, for some 
reason or other, seems far more conducive to 
hospitality than either grouse shooting or deer 
stalking. I suppose the fact that both of 
these latter forms of sport are usually under- 
taken from points de departs in the shape of 
shooting lodges, where one is usually cramped 
for room, has something or other to do with 
it, and then, too, deer stalking is such a 
frightfully expensive amusement, each stag 
representing a cost of from forty to sixty, and 
even eighty, guineas, that one is inclined to 
be somewhat chary about asking any save 
one’s nearest and dearest friends to take 
part therein. It is not without good cause 
that it has been described as the pastime of 
princes, since no man of even moderate 
wealth can afford sport of this kind. 

But with the partridges it is different; they 
are bred in vast numbers on the lands sur- 
rounding the country seats of your host, and 
if there happens to be any scarcity he has 
only to send down to the great game farm in 
Sussex for all the partridges and pheasants 
that he needs, the birds being turned into 
the coverts a couple of days before the shoot- 
ing begins. This, I may add, is invariably 
done on the occasion of royal visits, so as to 
give the princes plenty of sport, if sport it 
can be called. 

The partridge-season hospitalities are quite 
as keenly enjoyed by us women as by men. 
Some of the women take part in the shoot- 
ing, availing themselves of the pretext to don 
all sorts of fetching costumes, although | 
notice that since bicycling has come so much 
into fashion, with all the latitude that it 
allows as regards dress, there has been 4 
marked decline in the number of feminine 
shooters. There are, however, the picnic 
luncheons, which are often so deliciously be- 
guiling that even the guns, when the duty of 
making record-bags to figure in the game 
book is past, linger over it, thoroughly en- 
joying the modernized and luxurious returns 
to the habits of primitive man in taking 
meals on the ground and in the open. 

Of course, among the women, one of the 
most absorbing topics of cqnversation is*dress, 
and from the toilettes of several of my fellow- 
guests, as well as from their talk, I gather 4 
few indications concerning the forthcoming 
fashions, indications that are all the mort 
likely to prove correct, as two at least of the 
women here are popularly described as lead- 
ers of fashion, and are certainly in the van- 
guard thereof. From them I gather that 
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the demise of the voluminous and distended 
skirt is foredoomed, and also that our tried 
and trusted old friend, the blouse, is about to 
suffer an eclipse, as it is temporarily done to 
death by vulgar imitation, though doubtless 
next year we shall witness its revival in some 
form sufficiently new to mark an era, and 
possibly rechristened in acfordance with its 
new characteristics. For the autumn and 
winter, however, we are returning to bodices. 

A great feature about the latter—that is 
to say, about the new ones now coming into 
fashion—is the decided early-Victorian slope 
to the shoulders, not acquired, as it was in 
1840, by the downward slope of the volumi- 
nous sleeves, but by a severe flatness of out- 
line over the shoulders, all fullness being 
confined to the lower portions of the arms. 
Thus Lady N » who is staying here, has 
made her appearance in a dress of poplar- 
leaf-green alpaca, the coarse-grained variety 
of that material; the bodice in a kind of 
alpaca brocade, the poplar-leaf ground of 
which had a Paisley design all over it in 
autumn foliage tints. The sleeves were of 
the plain material, with a fullness gathered 
tightly down over the shoulders, and only 
permitted to emerge into an exuberant puff 
some inches above the elbow. The effect 
to those unaccustomed to such a sight is 
a maddening desire to push the puffs up. 
The bodice was finished with a single line of 
large Japanese pale green buttons. The basque 
is like that on a habit bodice of some thirty 
years ago; it is shaped and sticks out a little, 
and is only about four inches wide. 

Before I close this letter, prior to my re- 
turn to London, which is still in its curl- 
paper condition and frightfully uncomforta- 
ble looking, I am told, let me mention for 
the benefit of Vogue’s male readers, an in- 
novation which has been adopted by such 
recognized dandies as Lords Lurgan and 
Chesterfield, and which is worn by one of 
the men staying here. It is an extra stud in 
the collar. The latter is rather high and of 
the ordinary all-round cut; it overlaps all 
the way up, and has a pair of extra stud- 
holes half an inch from the top, secured by 
aneat stud. You cannot thisk what smart- 
ness this adds and the pleasing contrast it 
affords to the odious open-necked male crea- 
tures one sometimes sees. The extra stud 
keeps the collar always set to perfection. It 
may not, perhaps, be exactly the neck deco- 
ration one would take for a briar-pipe lounge 
in a rural hamlet, but, worn at an afternoon 
tea in a country house, it certainly looks the 
essence of neat smartness. 





Ermyntrude. 
Hall County, Norfolk, England, September, 1895. 


IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


CATS I HAVE KNOWN 


R's primarily a dog and horse lover, 


my acquaintance with cats is limited ; 

but the two whose friendship I have 
enjoyed with the few others who have been 
mere passing acquaintances, are well worth a 
place in history. My first cat friend was 
Dick, a large, tiger-striped Tom, the pride of 
the kitchen in our London lodgings, and my 
frst meeting with him was on a Friday 
morning when we were to have fish for 
breakfast, and Dick arrived simultaneously 
with Clara, who came to lay the cloth. 

‘*He knows you have fish for breakfast, 
Miss,’” said the maid. 

‘* How does he know it ?’’ I asked. 

‘I’m sure I can’t say, Miss, unless he 
hears cook and me talking about it, or sees 
hich meat-safe it is kept in; but he always 
knows,’” 

And sure enough, whenever fish was on 
ur bill of fare Dick used to arrive with the 
loth, not with the dishes, ana after a pleasant 
od-day and interchange of civilities, would 
lace himself by the table to wait for his dole 

heads and tails; but how he knew in 

lich of the three sets of lodgings into 

which the house was divided, fish was to be 
served, we never knew, for talkative as he 
Was, persistent questioning on this head elic- 
ited nothing. 

He was an eminently civil and conversa- 
tional cat. He made his presence known by 
a sonorous ** miaow ”’ on entering, and there- 
after replied, not in the capricious, indirect 
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and fanciful tones of most cats, but in a di- 
rect, straightforward and sincere manner, to 
all and any observations addressed to him. 
He never failed to give a polite reply to every- 
thing said to him, and would keep up a long 
conversation, always looking his interlocutor 
full in the face, with an air of polite interest, 
and even if asleep on one’s knee, would 
awake and give a prompt reply to any speech 
addressed to him. 

A member of our family was taken ill in 
these lodgings, and it was odd and touching 
to see the anxious interest with which Dick 
regarded her, and to hear the concerned 
tone in which, jumping up on her bedside 





chair, he uttered an interrogative ‘* Miaow?’? | 


*€ Yes, Dick, I’m very sick,”” she said. 


** Miaow !’” he exclaimed, and thence- | 


| DRESS GOODS. 


morning, not on fish morning alone, and took | 


forth during her illness he came up every 


his meals with her, after expressing solici- 
tude and affectionate inquiry in his best voice. 


In the afternoon he would siton my knee | __ - 
| French Bouclés, Jacquards, 


while I read or wrote, until the distant cry 
of ‘* Mee-weeh!’* resounded. Then his 
language was hasty and his movements ex- 
cited, as he bounced off my knee and begged 
to be let out, that he might be ready at the 
area-steps to save his skewer of cat’s-mush 
from the tramp cats, or even from the next- 
door Tabby whose honesty might not stand 
the test. 

After we left Hanover Street there were 
several catless years, only varied by acquaint- 
ances of the most ephemeral type, with a 
seven-toed maltese, too fat and lazy to catch 
a rat, with ‘*‘ Tom,” a large gray and white 
fighter with half an ear and many scars, who 
so loved human notice that he would wil- 
lingly serve as a pillow rather than be wholly 
neglected, and with Tom’s wife, whose claim 
to distinction, next to the honor. of being 


Flitter’s mother, is drawn from this incident. | 


On a cold winter day I was sitting with 
its mistress at the window of her country 





house, and who loved luxury, came and 
begged admission. Her mistress shook her 
head. Renewed appeals with voice and 


paw—refusal repeated. 

The cat dived down under the porch, and 
we thought she had submitted to her hard 
fate; but no! In a moment she reappeared, 
and in successive trips, laid out before our 
eyes, item : a squirrel, item: a rat, item: a 
sparrow, item: two mice, Then sat herself 
down beside them, puffed out her chest like 
a pouter-pigeon, and posed as conscious 
virtue, expectant of reward, 

Of course we let her in. 

Not many months after I was a guest of | 
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Ladies and dressmakers, 


lasting qualities of 
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For Puffed Sleeves and 
Flare Skirts it is unexcelled, 
always keeping its shape, be- 
sides being light, cool, and 
resilient. air Cloth will not 
break or crush; imitations and 
substitutes will. Look for 
the trade-mark (Horses) when 
buying, and take no other. 


For Skirts, ask for 
10/4, 14/4, 200/4, 10/5, or 98/3. 
For Sleeves, ask for 


170/38, 84/3, 146/3, or 200/4, 


Ask your dealer for ours. 
MOA BACA. PABA SABA BABA BABA BABA BABA BAB. 
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Hair Cloth Crinoline 





the same family at a Hallow Eve party, and 
at supper an awful scratching, clawing some- 
thing, which turned out to .be a little tiger- 
striped kitten, landed with startling effect 
on my shoulder, 

(To be continued.) 
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Autumn Styles. 


Bourettes, Tufted Vigogne, 


‘Mohairs, English & Scotch Mixed 


Suitings, 
English and French Diagonals, 
Tartan and French Plaids, 


Crepons, Crepes, Cachemires. 


Silk and Wool Fabrics 


For Evening Wear. 


roadway HK 19th é. 


NEW YORK. 


BACK TO TOWN 274i2s<<" 
of a comfort- 
able winter home inthe most desirable neighborhood 
in the city, it will be well to seck rooms in THE 
MADISON AVENUE HOTEL, Madison Avenue and 
sSth Street. During the summer extensive altera- 
tions and improvements have been made, among 
which may be mentioned cosy and well-turnished 
Ladies’ Parlor and Reception Room, with a pleasant 
outlook on 58th Street as well as on Madison Avenue, 
and a large, luxuriously-furaished lounging room 

adjoining same, where coffee will be served. 
Be oy unsurpassed. For rates apply to Horace 

. Clark, Propricter. 
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It Stands Alone 


in more than one sense of the word. 

The stores are full of imitations and substitutes 
to be cheap, but really expensive in the end. 
however, 
regarding the set of their gowns recognize the value and 
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who are particular 
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CHARLES E, PERVBAR, Agent. 


We sell none at retail. 
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B. Altman &§ Co. 


ARE SHOWING THE NEW 


“ROYCELLE” 


BICYCLE SUIT 
FOR LADIES. 


(Patent applied for.) 


An article of their own design, 
which they feel assured will 
commend itself at once as be- 
ing peculiarly adapted to either 
a Lady’s or a Gentleman's 
wheel, combining perfect free- 
dom of motion with a graceful 
and genteel appearance, to- 
gether with other apparent ad- 
vantages in the exceedingly 
ingenious arrangement of drap- 
ery. To be had ina variety 
of materials and colorings. 


ALSO, THE NEW 


“BELL” 
BLOOMER SUIT 


of their own design. 


(Patent applied for.) 
SEPARATE 
BLOOMERS, 
KNICKERS, 
TIGHTS, and 
SWEATERS, 


FOR RECREATIVE WEAR AND 
ALL ATHLETIC PURPOSES. 


18th Street, 19th Street 


and Sixth Avenue. 


KENNEY, 


Importer and Maker of 


ich Fours. 


24 East 23d Street, 
(Madison Square.) 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit 
now ready for inspection. 





An Entirely New Departure in 


Jackets. Sealskin or 
Persian Lamb. 


WE advise an early attention to ail garments re- 
quiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from the 
preceding one. The new things in Collarettes and 
Capes imported direct or made and designed by 
ourselves, completes an incomparabie assortment 
of rich Fur Goods, 





Wholesale Department : 
Skins and Trimmings for Tailors 
and Makers of Robes et [anteaux. 
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VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 




























































































JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS. ED, PINAU D’S 
! ROMAN EXTRACTS 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


: These perfumes are acknowledged to be.the finest odors ever 


imported, and are put up in the most elegant and tasty style. 












You will be charmed with their appearance and odor. 





ROMAN FACE POWDER—the Finest In the World. 
ROMAN SMELLING SALTS 


The new fancy-colored Smelling Salts, superior to and 





unlike any now in the market. 
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i Muguet (Lily of the Valley). Heliotrope. Rose. Verveine. 
Lavender. Iris. Jasmin. Peau d’Espagne. 
Lilas. Violet. Royal Peach. 
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VIOLETTE REINE 


The most exquisite Violet Essence, now the European fad. Used by the nobility and gentry throughout the continent 
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When not sold by your dealer correspond with Importation Office. 


ie 


NEW YORK IMPORTATION OFFICE, 46 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


TWE GILLIG® PRESG, NEW YORK 
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